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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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WINTER WALKING-DRESS. JACKET: FRONT. 
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NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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NEW STYLES OF HATS AND BONNETS. 
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Where are the Friends of my Youth? 


As published by SEP. WINNER'S Son, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 


GEORGE BARKER. 
a tempo. 














Andante con 


Piano. 







1. Where are the friends of my youth, Say, where are those cherish’d ones gone ? And 
2. Say, can ev-er a- gain, Such ties can I ev-er re - new? Or 
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why have they dropp’d with the leaf, Ah! why havethey left me to mourn? Their 
feel those warm pulses a - guin, Which beat for the dearones I knew? The 
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voices still sound in mine ear, Their features I see inmy dreams, And the 
worldas_a Winter is cold, Each charm seems to vanish a - way, My 
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gone? And why have they dropp’d with the leaf, Ah! why havethey left me to 
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NEW STYLE WINTER COAT. 
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“OH! 


COUSIN CHARLEY.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘COBWEBS,’’ 


‘‘THE MODERN RUTH,’’ ETC., ETC. 





“Cousin CHARLEY’s coming home. Cousin 
Charley’s coming home,’’ cried little, twelve- 
year-old Maud Bentley, darting breathlessly, full 
of the important news, into the breakfast-room. 
‘Pa has just had a letier. I heard him telling 
mamma, in the dressing-room, as [ went in to 
kiss her.”’ 

Her elder sister, Kate, who presided at the 
urn, changed color, and her heart began to beat 
fast; but she said nothing, an omission which 
excited Maud’s indignation. 

‘Why don’t you say something, Sister Kate?” 
she cried, shaking her by the sleeve. ‘ Ain’t 
you glad? If I was a boy, I'd hurrah.” 

“‘T'll hurrah for you,” said Master Freddy, a 
youngster of eight, with his mouth full of but- 
tered toast. ‘‘I don’t remember Cousin Charley, 
but they say he’s a brick. He'll bring me, 
maybe, a big knife with twenty blades from 
London! Jim Stanley has a bully one, that his 
father bought there for him. Hurrah !” 

‘‘ Freddy, dear,”’ said Kate, mildly. 
use such slang phrases, please. 
do.”’ 

“Just so,’’ answered Freddy, coolly. ‘ But 
then, you see, I’m not agentleman yet. I’m only 
a school-boy.’’ And he went on, stuffing h.m- 
self with toast. 

Notwithstanding her assumed indifference, 
Kate’s heart was beating like a trip-hammer. 
Up to four years ago, when Cousin Charley had 
gone abroad, to finish his education at an English 
university, Kate and he had been all in all to 
each other. She was, at that time, nearly six- 
teen, and he four years older. Charley had been, 
as it were, brought up in the family, for when his 
parents died he was only five years old, and as his 


** Don’t 
Gentlemen never 





summer at their country-seat, As Kate developed 

into girlhood, he and she hecame inseparable. 

He would have no other partner at the children’s 

parties they attended together in town. In the 

country she would go out with no one else, fish- 

ing, or rambling in the woods. It was one of 
those childish attachments at which the elders 

of the family smile good-naturedly, aware that 

they generally come to nothing, It began to look 

more serious, however, when, at twenty, Cousin 

Charley still persisted in his devotion. ‘He is* 
going abroad, however, for four years,”’ said Mr. 

Bentley, when his wife expressed some anxiety 

on the subject; ‘‘and when he comes back, it 

will probably be with an English wife. Of course 

there is no objection to Charley in himself. He 

has a good fortune, and is everything that is de- 

sirable. But Kate, at least, is too young to think 

of marriage.” 

Cousin Charley received a hint of his uncle’s 
opinions on this subject, and went away without 
any formal engagement to Kate. It must be 
confessed she was surprised. But she remained 
true, nevertheless. A year after, when she began 
to go into society, his image still had such power 
over her, that no one of her many suitors was 
able to supplant it. Thus she had reached the 
age of twenty, and was still unmarried. People 
called her cold. Even her parents thought it 
odd, for they had long ceased to connect-her and 
Cousin Charley together. 

But now we know why Kate’s heart beat so 
fast, on that December morning ; and why, never- 
theless, she assumed such an air of unconcern. 

Cousin Charley came, and more than realized 
her maiden ideal, for he was still as merry and 
kind-hearted as of old, with the most distin- 





father had been Mr. Bentley’s cousin, the boy had } guished manners superadded. But alas! for poor 

been committed to the latter’s guardianship. All} Kate: there was no renewal of the old intimacy. 

Charley’s holidays, therefore, had been spent at } At their first interview she held back, and Cousin 

the Bentleys; in winter at their town-heuse, in ' Charley had little to say—in fact, seemed rather 
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embarrassed. The secret was soon out. Kate 
had an old school-mate, who had come, that day, 
to spend the holidays with her, a beautiful, Juno- 
like girl. The moment that Livia Randolph en- 
tered the room, Cousin Charley’s whole manner 
changed. It came out that he and Livia were 
old friends, and had spent most of the preceding 
winter in Paris together. Kate was quite left out 
of the conversation. Nevertheless, she could not 
help admiring Cousin Charley’s quick wit, his 
eloquent language, his warm enthusiasm as to all 
things noble and good. ‘‘I am nobody,” she 
said to herself, with a sigh. ‘‘ He forgets the old 
times altogether.” 

As the days went on, and Christmas drew 
near, this conviction became more fixed. Cousin 
Charley came constantly to the house. But it 
was always with Livia he talked. There seemed 
a complets understanding between them. She 
was invariably in the drawing-room, awaiting 
his visit, and before he had been there long, she 
and he managed to be together, on some distant 
sofa, whispering. Kate could not help thinking 
this was rude; but her heart was sore, and she 
forgot that the same law cannot be applied to 
lovers as to others. Now and then, Cousin Char- 
ley, as if recollecting his good manners, would ad- 
dress himself to Kate, but it was always in a stiff, 
constrained way; and Kate, instinctively, an- 
swered in the same cold and reserved fashion. 

Great preparations were being made at the 
Bentleys to celebrate Christmas and New Year. 
There was to be a dancing-party and a supper 
on Christmas Eve, and the dining-room was to 
have, suspended from the chandelier, a huge 
bunch of mistletoe; and woe be to the pretty 
girl that was caught under it, for the old- 
fashioned penalty of a kiss would be sure to be 
exacted. The arrangements were superintended 
by Kate herself, she being practically house- 
keeper, her mother having been, for years, very 
much of an invalid. All day Kate was busy, 
going and coming. She even denied herself to 
callers. But Livia, as a guest, was of course 
free from all these cares, and sat in the drawing- 
room, resplendent in beauty, receiving visitors 
till late in the afternoon. Just before dusk, 
Cousin Charley came. Kate happened to be pass- 
ing through the back part of the hall, and heard 
him ask the footman if Miss Randolph was in. 
She noticed, particularly, that he did not inquire 
for her. ‘‘ He knew I was to be busy,” she said, 
*‘and has chosen this day on purpose: I have 
no doubt he is going to propose for her. Well, 
I wish, with all my heart, they may be happy.”’ 
But alas! poor girl, her sigh, and her woe-be- 
gone face, belied her words. 


About fifteen minutes later, Kate, returning 
from the kitchen, glanced into the back parlor, 
the door of which was just opposite the foot of 
the hall staircase. Livia and Cousin Charley 
were standing by the mantel-piece, in full sight. 
Cousin Charley was handing Livia a miniature, 
which she began immediately to kiss passion- 
ately. They were so absorbed that they did not 
hear Kate’s footsteps, which indeed were hardly 
audible on the thick Axminster carpet: and in a 
moment she had darted up the staircase, and 
was out of sight. 

‘Oh! oh! oh!’ she cried, when she had 


hind her, and she pressed both hands on her 
heart, which, she thought, would break. Then 
she flung herself on the bed, face downward, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

She had thought she was prepared for the 
blow; but she found she was not. A little hope, 
after all, had lingered in her heart, fed by looks 
that Cousin Charley gave her now and then, or 
that she fancied he gave. But now even this 
slight bit of comfort was gone. She had seen, 
with her own eyes, the engagement. Cousin 
Charley had given Livia his miniature, and the 
passionate way in which she kissed it, showed 
how she loved him. 

Poor Kate! We draw a veil over the next 
half hour. By-and-bye she washed her eyes, 
readjusted her hair, and went back to her house- 
hold duties. Then she met the family at dinner, 
and talked as cheerfully as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and was particularly amiable to Livia, 
who, it was plain to see, was in the most ex- 
travagant spirits. The conversation was prin- 
cipally about the ball in the evening, which 
everybody predicted was going to be a great 
success. 

‘« You must look your prettiest, to-night, Sister 
Kate,’’ said the talkative Freddy, ‘‘ for every- 
body says that you and Livia are the two hand- 
somest girls in town; and it wouldn’t do, you 
know, to be pretty, and not do justice to it; and 
a stunning dress goes a great way.’’ And the 
} precocious young critic nodded his head as sa- 
} gaciously as Lord Burleigh, while everybody 
laughed. 

Kate had no heart for fine clothes; but she 
; knew it was expected of her that she should 
} look particularly elegant ; so she chose a stiff, 
; white silk, which, with its appropriate trim- 
} mings, everybedy declared made her look bewil- 
; deringly. She finished her toilet early, in order 
i that she might make the tour of the rooms, to 
>be sure that nothing was neglected. She first 
’ visited the parlors, and then passed on to the 
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gained her own room, and locked the door be- - 
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dining-room. Here she saw that the small tables {a kind word to me since I came home. The old 


were set for the guests, and that nothing re- 
mained but to serve the supper at the proper 
hour. She rang the bell, and summoned the 
page, splendid in a new suit, with multitudinous 
buttons, to cross-question him as to whether he 
remembered the duties he had to perform; and, 
finding all right, dismissed him, and turned to 
leave the room. 

Suddenly she heard a step behind her, and 
turning quickly, found herself almost in Cousin 
Charley’s arms, and directly under the mis- 
tletoe. Instinctively she struggled to get free. 
But Cousin Charley was too strong forher. Half 
laughingly, yet radiant with triumph, he clasped 
her by the waist, held her tight, and kissed her. 

Kate’s first feeling, on finding herself in those 
dear arms—shall we confess it ?—was one of ex- 
quisite bliss. And if she could have lain there 
forever, sure of Cousin Charley’s love, she would 
have been perfectly content. For just one mo- 
ment she gave herself up to this delicious dream. 
For just ene moment she let Cousin Charley’s 
heart beat against her own. Only she looked up 
at him, half-shyly, half-beseechingly, blushing 
furiously, and whispered, in maidenly protest, 

**Oh, Cousin Charley !”’ 

Then, all at once, she remembered Livia, and 
the scene she had witnessed that afternoon. The 
whole current of her feelings was changed in an 
instant. With an angry gesture, she freed her- 
self from Cousin Charley, crimsoning redder than 
ever, but this time with shame for herself and 
indignation at him. 

‘‘How dare you? How dare you?” she cried, 
passionately ; and then breaking down, she cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

Cousin Charley drew back, frightened, and 
began to stroke his mustache, looking at her 
with wide-open eyes, the very picture of dismay 
and bewilderment. 

‘‘It was mean, cowardly, to take advantage of 
a girl, because she was weaker than yourself,’ 
she sobbed. 

‘* But—but,’’ stammered Cousin Charley, rally- 
ing at last, ‘“‘I thought it was understood, that, 
when a girl was caught under the mistletoe, one 
had a right to kiss her. ’Pon my soul, I did. 
I'm awfully sorry that I've offended you, Kate. 
I didn’t_mean it, I’m sure. I’ve been on the 
look-out, for days, for a chance to speak to you 
alone.’ Kate, in spite of her tears, opened her 
eyes wide. ‘I came early to-night, hoping to 
catch you before others arrived. I thought I 
was the happiest fellow alive, when I found you 
here. But I see how it is. You’ve hardly spoken 








swered Cousin Charley. 
averted, ‘and it’s cruelly unjust to a fellow.’ 
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days are forgotten 

“Stop,” interrupted Kate, angrier than ever, 
for she did not believe a word of this. She be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that he was trifling with 
her. He had learned in Paris, she said to her- 
self, to do these things. ‘Don’t think you can 
talk to everybody,’’ she went on, vehemently, 
‘‘as you talk to Livia. Go to her’’—sobbing, 
‘if you want—kisses.”’ 

Now if Kate had been herself she would never 
have said this. No well-conducted young lady 
would. But Kate was tormented out of all self- 
control by jealousy and outraged maidenliness. 

«Livia! What has Livia to do with it?’’ said 
Cousin Charley, more astounded than ever. ‘It 
isn’t Livia I love. It is you.’ 

His voice, as he spoke these last words, quiv- 
ered with emotion and tenderness. In his eager- 
ness, he drew nearer to Kate again. 

‘*Me!”’ cried Kate, moving away quickly. 
She could not believe it. This was only another 
form of insult. Was he a Grand Turk, to throw 
his handkerchief to everybody? ‘ Don’t touch 
me. I know you too well. Didn’t I see you— 
this very afternoon, leaning over Lydia—giving 
her your miniature—and now you dare to speak 
to me in this—this way.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ cried Cousin Charley, be- 
side himself with despair, ‘how you miscon- 
ceive! Don’t leave the room,’’ stepping forward 
to intercept her. ‘‘ Or only hear one word first. 
I thought everybody knew—you, especially—that 
Livia was engaged to Harry a 

« Engaged ?”’ interrupted Kate, unconsciously. 

‘‘ Yes, engaged to Harry Johnstone, whom | 
left in London. He and Livia met, last winter, 
in Paris. I brought Harry’s miniature over, 
which he had just had painted, to give to Livia ; 
but I mislaid it stupidly, and only found it again 
this morning. Oh, Lord, I'll never do a kind 
action again.’’ And he turned away, and wiped 
his forehead, where great drops of agony had 
gathered. 

There was silence for a moment. 
a soft, low voice. 

«¢ And—and—you don’t really love Livia ?”’ 
it said. ‘It was all a mistake.” 

“‘T’ve never loved anybody but you,” 
with his face 








Then came 


an- 
still 


There was another moment of silence. Then 


Kate drew near, and stole a little hand, shyly, 
into his. 


‘* You won't be angry with me, Cousin Char- 


ley, will you?”’ whispered the soft, low voice. 


‘‘ Angry with you?” cried Cousin Charley, 
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turning quickly. Then he saw what made him 
catch her in his arms. ‘‘ And you mean to say 
you love me? God bless you, darling! Oh! how 
can I thank you?”’ 

Neither of them noticed, in that supreme in- 
stant, the mischievous page leaving the room. 
The young scapegrace had been going, when 
Cousin Charley entered, but the encounter under 
the mistletoe had arrested him, for he thought it 
greatfun. He had stood with his hands on his 
knees, grinning all over, till the passionate scene 
that followed had begun to frighten him. Then 


he did not dare to move, lest he should be de- 


tected. But now that Cousin Charley and Kate 
were absorbed in each other, he took advantage 
of it to escape, and darted into the kitchen, 
down stairs, astounding cook, footman, scullery- 
maid, and the rest of the conclave assembled 
there, by clapping both hands on his knees, as 
he had done in the dining-room, and breaking 
into uncontrollable laughter, till his fat, lazy 
sides shook again. 

‘*Golly, gosh !’’ was his elegant exclamation, 
in an interval of his mirth, ‘isn’t it fun? Oh, 
isn’t it fun?’ And he rubbed and rubbed his 
impish legs, and danced up and down in glee. 











‘¢Cousin Charley’s up stairs, under the mistletoe, 


} a-kissing Miss Kate; and she’s—she’s,’’ chok- 


ing with laughter, his voice rising to a shrill 
falsetto, ‘‘a-taking to it like a duck takes to 
water.” 

Of course the intelligence soon spread from 
the kitchen, and before the evening was half over, 
everybody in the house knew that Cousin Char- 
ley and Kate were engaged. The lovers were 
puzzled, at first, to know how the secret leaked 
out. But Cousin Charley soon hunted the gossip 
to its source. He took summary vengeance on 
the offender, by pulling his ears, till be howled 
again, in the butler’s pantry, where he was found 
eating sweets. 

Late in the evening, behind one of the volu- 
minous curtains of the drawing-room, Cousin 
Charley whispered the story, laughingly, to 
Kate. 

But Kate took the intelligence less jestingly. 
She could only think of the young imp, standing 
in the dining-room, and watching Cousin Charley 
kissing her. The blushes dyed even her white 
neck, as she murmured, lifting her eyes, ten- 
derly, but half abashed, 

_ Ox, Cousin CHarey!’’ 
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WOULD YOU MISS ME? 


BY MARY W. M‘VICAR. 


Ir within my grave I lay, 

Would you miss me much ? 
Would you miss, with yearning pain, 
Answering voice and touch ? 
Would you wish that I could come 

To you in your lonely room ? 


Would you mies the eyes which found 
Watching for you, sweet ? 

Would the coming home be drear, 
Which they could not greet ? 

Miss the hands thut strove to be 

Faithful in their ministry ? 





Would you miss me when the cares 
Of the day were o’er ? 
Would you sadly wish for me, 
By your side once more? 
Miss the quiet talks, which drew 
Heart to heart, in bonds more true ? 


Would you all my faults forgive, 
And forget them, too? 

Just remember that my heart 
Faithful was, and true; 

That its love was all your own, 

Full, entire, and yours alone. 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY SARAH DOUDREY. 


I BLess Thee, gracious Father, meekly kneeling 
Before Thee, while the Old Year softly dies, 
Tn this calm hour mine inmost soul revealing 
To Thy most holy eyes. 


I bless Thee for the sad year’s labor ended, 
And for the strength that made my burdens light ; 
I praise Thee for the tender hands extended 
Over my home to night. 


I bless Thee for the love that chastened kindly 
My wilful spirit in the days of old, 





When I, Thy wayward child, was choosing blindly 
The dross before the gold! 


I bless Thee for the voice of consolation, - 
That speaks, in gentlest tones, of pardoned sin, 
And bids me strive, through sorrow and temptation, 

My golden cross to win. 


Oh, for His sake whose love all love excelleth, 
Extend Thy care through coming nights and days ; 
And from the place wherein Thine honor dwelleth, 
Receive this New Year's praise! 
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IN THE R 


ED DAYS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


PROLOGUE. 

Ir was early mid-winter, twilight, deep in the 
heart of Alsace. The good dame had come to 
the door of her cottage to take a look at the wea- 
ther, and stood there, with her knitting in her 
hand, and her children around her. She glanced 
with a shiver at the black sky, the leafless woods, 
the snow-covered ground, and a couple of poor 
women, in the distance, who were staggering 
under a load of faggots, which they had been to 
the woods to gather, in order to light a fire at 
their poverty-stricken hearths. 

Suddenly, one of the little ones plucked at her 
gown, and said, “Look! look!” Turning, at. 


the words, she beheld a young girl, weary and 
faint-looking, who carried a guitar, as if a wan- 
dering gipsy. The difference between the ap- 
pearance of the well-fed, portly matron of forty, 
and this poor, half-starved wanderer, was very 
striking; and yet, on a second glance, it might 
be seen that the stranger, under more favorable 


circumstances, would have been rarely beautiful. 
Now, however, her exhausted limbs appeared 
scarcely able to drag her tothe door. 

**Food, and a night’s rest, for the love of 
God!’’ she cried, looking eagerly up at the mis- 
tress of the cottage. 

Something, in the tone of the voice, the face, the 
eyes, struck the hearer. She gazed intently at 
the girl for a moment. 

*« Gracious heavens !’’ she cried, ‘it is Clem- 
ence. Oh! my poor foster-child, how came-you 
to such straits as this ?”’ : 

With a wild cry, the girl flung her arms about 
the neck of the matron, calling her by name, 
avd then fainted outright. 

Ten years before this, there had not been a 
happier household in all France, than that at 
the Chateau Les Estriere, in Burgundy, where 
this now orphaned wanderer had been born. 
The family consisted of the Marquis, and his 
only child, Clemence ; and it was that daughter 
who had now fainted on the threshold of the 
cottage. To explain how she came to this pass, 
we mugt take up the thread of our story a little ; 
earlier,’ 

¢ CHAPTER T. 

It is a night,.late in May, in 1793, in the | 
height of the Reign of Terror. Mad Paris is | 
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daily growing madder. The hours of struggle 
left to the Girondists are already numbered. 

In a shabby, uncomfortable room of a dark, 
dreary house, in ope of the gloomiest streets of 
the great capital, a man sat at a table covered 
with letters and papers, busily writing, taking 
notes and making out lists from the documents 
before him. 

A man who had been sneered at, jeered at, 
reviled, execrated; a man whom, physically, 
nature had seemed to take a morbid pleasure in 
rendering as repulsive as she had done men- 
tally. But for all that, to-day there was no one 
to be more feared in the whole length and 
breadth of France. The king had been executed 
weeks and weeks ago—half a lifetime it ap- 
peared already, so many terrible events had 
happened since; and this man, with two others, 
was all powerful in the land. The man was 
Marat. 

France was parcelled out into a series of mili- 
tary districts, and a military authority ruled 
over each; the military authority, in turn, in 
most cases, was watched, either openly or se- 
cretly, by a representative of the civil power. 

Commandant Bochet, down in Burgundy, had 
been the special choice of Marat, who, if he 
liked anybody, rather liked the young officer. 
It was not a post of the first importance ; there 
was little to do beyond superintending the 
forced levies of troops which were being made 
there ; but it might pave the way to greater 
things—always supposing that the wheel of 
Fortune, which never revolved so swiftly as 
then, did not chance to send protector and pro- 
tected under, before advancement could arrive ! 

_It was a letter from Commandant Bochet 
which Marat hid just interrupted his work to 
read. His hands were so soiled and black, that 
a fanciful person might have thought them 
stained with the blood he had caused to be shed. 
Such a villainous, repulsive face, which even its 
strength and intellect was not strong enough to 
redeem; eyes injected with blood, and livid 
patches on his unclean skin; a head so large, 
and a neck so short, that as he sat he looked 
positively deformed ; wrapped in a tattered gar- 
ment, half jacket, half dressing-gown ; draping 
its ragged folds about him as if trying to imitate 
« Roman in his toga—posing, charlatan-like, 
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though he did-sit alone—as ill-kempt and vil- 
lainous a caricature of a Diogenes, as was ever al- 
lowed to curse the world by getting out of his tub! 

Commandant Bochet mentioned in his letter 
the name of a noble left in the district—the 
greatest of any there, so far as family went, in 
the days when that counted—styled the Mar- 
quis de L’Estriere, in the times when men 
owned titles. He was an old man, apparently 
harmless, but lynx-eyed Bochet kept a sharp 
watch upon all former owners of such fine sound- 
ing appellations, ¥ 

‘“‘De L’Estriere! Bah, I remember him,”’ 
quoth Marat, scowling at his ink-jug, as if it 
were a black familiar, with whom he proposed 
to hold a little converse. ‘‘ He used to preach 
moderation to his class, and got well laughed at 
for his pains. I hate your aristos who set up 
for democrats! Harmless? There are none of 
them harmless! Let me see, let me see! Van- 
cleux has an errand down into Burgundy in a 
few days. Where is the list I made out? There 
is room yet in that list; I know there is room.”’ 

He tossed his papers about with those un- 
sightly hands till he found what he wanted. 

‘¢ This is it,’ he muttered. ‘This is it! Just 
as I thought—exactly space for another fine, 
long name. Down it goes, and very well it looks. 


Antoine Ravyellon, ci-devant Marquis de L’Es- 
triere.”” 


He chuckled as he wrote the line, like a hid- 
eous old vulture gorged almost to suffocation 
with carrion. 

‘« That is the way we deal with your ancient 
aristocrats, who are apparently harmless, my 
little Bochet,’’ he continued, as he laid down 
the pen. ‘ Before June is a week old, we will 
have him safe in the Abbaye or La Force—the 
proper home for your harmless ones! No doubt 
mixed up in the Girondist plots—no doubt. 
Quite enough to make him suspect—quite enough.”’ 

The terrible Law of the Suspect, under which 
the father of Clemence was to be arrested, cov- 
ered every charge from treason to the most base- 
less accusation that human wickedness, or, what 
is a more horrible demon still, human malice, 
could devise. 

Having thus disposed of the Marquis, Marat 
plunged into another mass of papers, and forgot 
Commandant Bochet’s letter and his own action 
thereon; griming himself deeper with ink, 
snuffing the guttering candles with his fingers, 
till a door opened, and Simonne Evrard entered, 
without the ceremony of a knock—as, indeed, 
why should she stop for that ?—bringing Marat’s 
supper, which meant a morsel of black, un- 
savory bread, and the strongest smelling onion 








that the market could furnish; bringing also « 
message that Marat was wanted, wanted by 
Danton and Robespierre. Bah! Draw the cur- 
tain before the hideous nightmare ; let him go 
back to his Hades. Bye-and-bye we will try 
and get a glimpse of his heroic murderess, if 
only to help us to remember, that Retribution, 
heaven-sent, this time, I think, did not forget 
him and the ugly blot he made on the sun- 
light. 

Meantime, Commandant Bochet little knew the 
mischief he had wrought, and which was very 
much more than he had intended, Ever since 
he had first seen Clemence, Bochet had been 
madly in love with her. Born of the people, as 
he had been, he would not have thought, ten 
years earlier, of daring to lift his eyes to her as 
a wife; but the Revolution had already broken 
down, to a greater or less degree, the barriers of 
caste ; and now he lived only for one purpose, 
which was to love this high-born, haughty girl. 
True, she had never given him the slightest en- 
couragement. Not only was he repulsive to her 
personally, but he was also deficient in all those 
courtly graces to which Clemence had been ac- 
customed. Most women of her rank had been 
brought up in such strict notions of what was 
due to an ancient lineage, that a marriage be- 
tween them and a man_ofthe people would have 
seemed simply an impossibility. But Clemence 
and her father hardly. shared in these preju- 
dices. No heart could be, truer; no character 
more pure, no judgment more just, than hers. 
The Commandant saw this, and did not despair. 
The times, he said to himself, favored aspiring, 
successful men. He would yet win her, was his 
constant assertion. Yet he could hardly explain 
her evident aversion. As part of his plan, he 
had written his letter to Marat, expecting an 
answer, which he would be able to show to 
Clemence, in order to prove that her father’s lifo 
depended on his good-will. That the Marquis 
should be ordered for arrest, he neither desired 
nor expected. 

After writing that letter, therefore, he had 
meant to leave Clemence alone for awhile. He 
had decided that he would neither pay his un- 
welcome visits at the chateau, nor force himself 
upon her companionship during her walks, as 
had been his habit of late. But it chanced that 
toward the twilight of the very evening in which 
Marat sat reading his communication, Bochet, 
passing along the highway, saw Mademoiselle 
de L’Estriere just turning into the road which 
led up to her home. She had been down into 
the village to inquire after an old sick woman, 
for even in these times of personal peril, of in- 
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gratitude on the part of those who had known 
nothing but kindness from her father and her- 
self, Clemence could not forget those sweet im- 
pulses of charity which lay at the very basis of 
her noble nature. 

She saw Bochet approaching, and hastened 
on, hoping to begin the ascent before he could 
reach the point where their routes joined. He 
was near enough to notice her quickened pace, 
however, and he understood its intention. A 
hot, unreasoning rage thrilled his soul, which 
caused him utterly to forget his wise resolu- 
tions. 

He hurried forward and confronted her; a 
man of perhaps eight and twenty, with a face 
full of intelligence, handsome, too, after a certain 
type, in a harsh, rugged fashion, though the 
countenance was marred by an expression, which 
revealed a power of vindictive passion, that 
might at times easily amount to ferocity. 

** Were you hurrying on because you saw me?”’ 
he asked, abruptly. 

‘It is growing late. If I am not at home 
soon, my father will be anxious,” she replied; 
and though her eyes looked troubled, even 
frightened, her voice was perfectly calm. 

‘‘T thought you were too proud to prevari- 
cate,’’ he said, with a bitter little laugh. 


not think anything could make you do that.” 
The color deepened in her cheeks, her beauti- 
ful mouth looked at once proud and scornful, 
but there was no change in her tone. 
‘‘T had no intention of prevaricating,”’ she 
answered, ‘ My father will be expecting me.” 
«And you did not wish to avoid me ?’’ 


She remained silent. Her very silence irri- 
tated him more, perhaps, than harsh words would 
have done. 

‘* You cannot deny it !’’ he repeated. 

‘«T do not mean to,”’ she replied, coldly ; ‘but 
it is not my habit to say impolite things when it 
can be avoided.”’ 

**You despise me!”’ he continued, his voice 
shaking with the mingled emotions which tore 
at his soul. ‘Because I sprang from the peo- 
ple, because what I am I have made myself, 
you despise me! Am I not better educated 
than those outlawed young cowards of your own 
class,’ he continued, carried away by passion, 
‘who are crowding foreign lands instead of 
aiding their country? AmT hideous, a monster, 
that you should shiver at the sight of me; 
shrink away as if the touch of my hand would 
be pollution ?”” 

He had tried to speak quietly at first, but the 
very effort he made gave an added passion finally 
to face and voice; his hands twisted themselves 
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hard over the hilt of his sword, and he trembled 
in every limb. 

“You know that I do not deserve these 
charges,’’ Clemence answered, feeling, for the 
first time, in all these weeks of persecution, a 
certain pity for his suffering, because she saw 
now that he did suffer. He had altered during 
this week that she had not seen him, grown thin 
and pale, and the passion which had taken such 
entire possession of his soul, seemed positively 
to have aged his countenance. ‘I do not de- 
serve this, Commandant Bochet! I was prepared 
to be friendly and kind. But we cannot always 
be more, even if we wish. What fault there is 
has been yourown. I must speak out at last. 
I must defend myself.”’ 

‘‘Oh, do not hesitate,” he interrupted. ‘I 
expect only harsh words from you. I never get 
any others now.” 

«* And you know why that is, if you call them 
harsh,’’ she answered, with the same firmness. 

‘- Yes, I do know!’’ he said. ‘Because I 
have presumed to love you. That, forsooth, is a 
presumption you cannot forgive. No, no, be- 
cause I am only Bochet, a man of the people !”’ 

‘* You misrepresent bs 

‘‘ Because I am this, and you a L’Estriere,” 
he interrnpted again, with a dogged persistency 
that would have been simply sullen, if it had not 
been for the fire in his eyes, the smothered energy 
of his tones. 

While they talked, they had walked on up the 
road, which ran in a succession of sharp zig-zags 
toward the gates of the chateau, walked on, per- 
haps unconsciously to both, just obeying the in- 
stinet | for movenient which strong agitation 
always causes. 

Clemence paused for an instant as she mur- 
mured, 

“‘T have never given you cause to say this. 
Never ” 

‘‘ What did you say ?’’ he exclaimed. 
not hear.’’ 

But she knew, by the look in his face, that he 
had heard, and had understood. 

** You did not finish,’ he continued. “If you 
have a better reason than your scorn of my 
birth, I insist upon knowing it. I have a 
right !’”’ 

‘* Well, you make me speak,”’ she said. 
is because I have no heart to give.” 

He started back a step, with an inarticulate 
murmur, that was half a groan, half a curse. 

‘‘Then what I have been told here is true. 
You are engaged to Gaston St. Foix?’’ he said, 
after an instant’s silence. 

‘* Yes, it is true.” 
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“‘Why did you not tell me so in the beginning ?”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ Why did you let me love you? 
When I saw you first, last summer, when I was 
passing through Burgundy, why did you not 
tell me then ?”’ 

‘* Could I dream—could I imagine——”’ 

‘When I came here, this winter,’’ he hur- 
ried on, regardless of her interruption, “why 
were you not honest enough to speak out? Oh, 
you must have known, even then, that I loved 
you; and you did know it—you did!” 

‘*No!’’ she cried, desperately. ‘‘ No, I did not.” 

‘¢ For what else should I have accepted this 
post, but that it would bring me near you? Do 
you think that I like this inactive life; that I 
would not rather be away with ihe army, as St. 
Foix is? Curse him! Yes, I will curse him. I 
am to be thrust aside for him. You let me love 
you. You ce 

He paused with his sentence unfinished, from 
sheer inability to articulate, so overmastered was 
he by passion. His words had roused her toa 
pitch, where, for the moment, she forgot the 
danger there might be in irritating him further. 
She could remember only the gross injustice of 
his charge, which was so deep an insult to her 
womanhood, and she answered, hotly, 

“It is not true! It is not true! I did not 
I could not believe 


dream of your loving me. 
my ears when you first—first told——’”’ 
‘« First dared to lay my heart down for you to 


trample on,’ he broke in. ‘‘Then you must 
have been both deaf and blind, Clemence de 
L’Estriere. What an idiot you must think me, 
if you suppose I will believe that!’ 

‘* Sir, you insult me! Let me pass! Tama 
woman ; alone, defenceless! Shame on you! 
Let me pass !”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me. 
he groaned. 

The agony in his voice and face softened her 
again. 

‘I tried to be friendly and kind,’’ she said. 
‘¢ My father and I were here at your mercy. It 


I did not mean it. I forgot!’ 








would not have been possible for us to hold such 
sentiments as you try to believe.’’ 

‘*Go on,” he said, mockingly ; ‘‘make your 
case good,”’ 

‘‘Only that you have no right to say I ever 
went beyond courtesy and friendship. I say 
that—I say no more.”’ 

He did not speak. He hed suddenly grown 
ghastly white. His breath came in quick gasps, 
like that of a man exhausted by some great phy- 
sical effort. He pressed his two hands hard over 
his heart, as if struggling against some actual 
bodily pain. 

Frightened as she was at him; grown, as she 
had, during the past weeks, since he had so piti- 
lessy persecuted her, absolutely to abhor the 
sight of him, she could not help a feeling of 
pity now for his suffering. When he first be- 
trayed his affection, she had been grieved. It 
was not until he showed himself harsh and un- 
generous—nay, beyond that, till he descended 
to threats, whose fulfillment would endanger her 
father, that she had come to loathe and detest 
him. 

But she was touched by his pain. Nothing 
could ever render her hard enough to make her 
indifferent to suffering. It seemed to her, also, 
that a man capable of feeling so strongly, eould 
not be utterly selfish and base. Surely he must 
credit her assertion, that she had not wittingly en- 
couraged him. The sudden anguish which his 
face revealed, must have softened his wrath. If 
she could only, in this moment, appeal to his 
better self, find any words which might touch 
him. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘ be merciful to us, sir! An 
old man and a defenceless girl. Only think of our 
state and you cannot be cruel—cannot torture 
me as you have done of late, I beg you to have 
mercy on us !’’ 

‘I find no mercy aywhere,” he answered, 
in a terrible voice. ‘‘Why, then, should I show 
it?”’ 

She knew now, as she listened and looked, 


was natural that I should wish you to be well- } that nothing she could say would be of any avail. 


disposed toward us.”’ 

‘Oh, very natural! We base creatures, we 
the people, so long viler than the dust beneath 
the feet of you nobles, have risen a little. There 
may be a use for us, if only to exterminate those 
by whom we were despised !”’ 


‘Nor was it only on account of your position, } 
You were kind and obliging ; | 
we were so much alone here. Your society was | 
You know, too, that my } 
father was almost a republican at heart, detested | 
by his own order for his opinions, so that it | 


or your power. 


a boon to my father. 


Still, to a certain extent, she misjudged him. He 
was softened. He was ashamed of his own past 
conduct and present violence; ashamed, and yet 
determined not to yield; so afraid he might, that 
he strove to lash himself into fiercer resentment 
to prevent the possibility. 

«Gaston St. Foix!’’ he cried. 
that it should be he.”’ 

‘‘You do not know him. He ri 

‘Not know him?’ he repeated. ‘I think. he 
has stood always in my way! When I was a 
child, my father lived upon his uncle’s lands. 


«Of all men, 
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He to be petted and cared for, as if made of some- 
thing better than common clay. I his serf—his 
tool! Ihated him then! Always he against 
me! He to have the very position in the army 
that ought by right to have been mine! He to 
have forestalled me in your heart !’’ 

“Only listen to me,”’ she pleaded. 

‘* T will listen to nothing!” he cried. ‘I have 
been a fool—a fool! I dare say you are laugh- 
ing at me now. No wonder!” 

She lifted her hands with an imploring gesture. 

‘Do not speak! I will not hear!” he con- 
tinued. “Do you listen to me, Clemence de 
L’Estriere? That man shall never have you. I 
swear it !’’ 

She shrank back, pale as ashes. 

He went on, fiercely. 

“You refuse my love—despise—hate me! So 
be it! Then I take life as I find it—a hell to me, 
and so far as lies in my power,’’ he fairly hissed 
the words out, ‘‘ it shall be made a hell toothers!’’ 

Without another word he rushed off through 
the gathering twilight, so nearly mad that, for 
the time, he scarcely himself took note of the 
full meaning she might put upon his insane 
speech, bas 

Clemence stood where he had left her, staring 
after him through the gloom, half-paralyzed by 
the fears which his threats had aroused in her 
mind—fears which so centred upon her father, 
that she could not remember her own share in 
the dangers which might lie beyond. 


CHAPTER II. 

Even less than a year before, one would have 
said that if any feudal house in France could be 
considered safe in those dark days, the chateau 
of L’Estriere was that abode. If any owner of 
a titled name might have a hope of remaining 
undisturbed amid the insanity of civil conflict, 
the old Marquis was that person. But in times 
like these men live so rapidly, that the opinions 
of a month gone by lie dead as the Pharaohs. 

L’Estriere had come into his title late in life. 
He had been a younger son of a distant branch 
of the great family. Poor, ill-treated by his rela- 
tives, and a marked man among the aristocracy 


of the land, as holding opinions unworthy of the | 


race from which he sprang—opinions which, in 
the days of his youth, were laughed at by his own 
order as the ravings of a lunatic, too idiotic to be 
dangerous. 

He had lived half a century since then. Had 
lived to see himself the head of the family which 
had disowned him. Lived to see the Eutopian 
dreams of his youth grown a nightmare so thick, 








that he shuddered away from their realization 
asa man might from the picture of some beloved 
object distorted into the likeness of a fiend. 

An old man when the revolution broke out; 
a widower with one child just grown into wo- 
manhood, the offspring of a marriage which he 
had contracted at an age when more fortunate 
fathers see their sons and daughters already 
established in the world. 

He had no mind and felt no necessity to escape, 
as so many of his own class had done when the 
wrongs of centuries broke into madness. He 
simply shut himself in his chateau, believing 
that the tempest would right itself, leaving 
France freer, more enlightened, governed by a 
monarch obedient to a wise constitution. 

The execution of the King in January had been 
a shock, which fora time completely overpowered 
him. Up’'to the latest moment he had not believed 
that this vicarious sufferer for the sins of his 
ancestors would be called upon to complete the 
expiation by an ignominious death. 

During that same month Bochet was sent into 
that portion of Burgundy as Commandant. His 
head-quarters were in reality at Chalons-Sur- 
Saone, but a caserne had been established in the 
little village below the chateau, and the raw re- 
cruits who lived in the province, underwent a 
brief season of discipline there, before being 
sent up to Paris. 

The previous summer Bochet had passed 
through Burgundy upon some military errand, 
and made the acquaintance of the Marquis and 
his daughter, and when the new turn of affairs 
brought him back as Commandant. of course the 
old noble was glad to be on courteous terms with 
an authority of such importance, and congratu- 
lated himself that the man was at least educated 
and refined in his manners. 

Unfortunately for them all, the wild love which 
Bochet had conceived for Clemenee only grew 
stronger with time. He had, as he said of him- 
self, risen from the people. An old priest had 
noticed the unusual talents possessed by the boy, 
and had educated him carefully during the days 
while he lived in Brittany, upon an estate belong- 
ing to Gaston St. Foix’s uncle. When the first 
thunders of the revolution began to boom over 
the land, he had thrown himself heart and soul 
into the struggle, and quickly made himself 
noticeable. 

Gaston St. Foix had been a relative of the 
late Marchioness, and a favorite with her, so that 
during his boyhood he was a great deal at L’ Es- 
triere. He had imbibed many of the Marquis’s 
advanced liberal opinions. He had learned other 
lessons, too, at the chateau. Probably neither 
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he nor Clemence could have told when their 
mutual love began. It grew up with them, and 
instead of lessening, as such childish sentiments 
so often do, had grown with their years, and 
strengthened with their strength. At an early 
age St. Foix entered the army as a Lieutenant. 
He had been almost constantly in active service, 
and during the past year had risen to the rank 
of Colonel. Early in the summer he had been 
for a time invalided, from the effects of a wound 
received while fighting under Dumourieux, and 
had passed his furlough at the chateau. 

Those had been blessed weeks to the young 
pair. Perhaps the intensity of happiness, all the 
more complete, because they knew that separa- 
tion loomed beyond. Pleasant, too, the old Mar- 
quis, also, for there were no secrets among them, 
and to watch the two had been like turning a 
page in the long-lost romance of his own youth. 

When Gaston left them, he was betrothed to 
Clemence with the father’s full consent. On the 
young man’s side there was no one to consult ; 
his Breton relatives were royalists to the heart’s 
core, and had utterly disowned him when he 
joined the armies of the republic, instead of 
clinging to the fallen dynasty. 

So the lovers parted. Of course communica- 
tion between them was uncertain, and could only 
take place at rare intervals; but early in the 
winter Clemence learned that Gaston had been 
given a command under Gen. Hoche, and was 
with the forces on the eastern frontier. 

Then into the midst of her quiet, dreamy life— 
because the horrors of that terrible season had 
scarcely drifted near their retired home—came 
without. warning the troubles brought by the 
persecution of Martin Bochet’s pursuit. He was 
a singular compound; a man capable of using 
almost any means to succeed in a design upon 
which he had set his mind; capable of harshness, 
cruelty, even baser things; yet beneath the mor- 
bid impulses of his brain and heart, there was 
an element which, under better teachings than 
those of his youth, might have developed into 
positive heroism, though now, warped and ill- 
directed as it was, it perhaps could do no more 
than bring him shame and remorse when too late. 

He was of the order of men who seize with 
such intensity upon an idea, that they are inca- 
pable of looking on either side; with whom a 
passion or a theory becomes a positive monoma- 


nia. Martin Bochet, from chilhood, had brooded 


over the wrongs of his class, until his yearnings ; 
for liberty had become rather a longing to over- } 
throw the oppressors than a desire to serve the } 








then that mad love became at once even a more 
potent influence—as likely, ina natureill-directed 
as his, to prove a demon as a god. 

As much as possible Clemence had kept from 
her father a knowledge of the persecution which 
during the winter she had endured from this 
man. She had rejected his love, kindly, but 
with a resolution which left no hope; and now, 
whether he hated or loved her, he himself some- 
times was puzzled to tell: But he would not 
give in; he would attain the prize he coveted ; 
by one means or another it should’be his. If 
she were so blind and deaf that she could not be 
moved by his love, she should yield to the influ- 
ence of fear, should be made to feel that her 
father’s safety wasin Bochet’s hands, and should 
only be granted her on one condition. 

Weeks before, she had endeavored, without 
giving her real reasons, to persuade her father to 
seek an asylum elsewhere, but had failed to 
move him. Her interview this night with Bochet, 
his vague threats, had filled her with such alarm 
that she dared hesitate no longer. They must 
get away—out of France, if possible, If not, at 
least beyond his reach. 

After Bochet left her, she walked up and 
down for a time, among the avenues of the ne- 
glected Park, trying to regain an appearance of 
composure before going in-doors. She was brave 
and resolute, far beyond her years. She was only 
twenty now, poor child; but the man had fright- 
ened her, and the terror was the more absorbing, 
because it took the shape of alarm for her father, 
rather than that of personal fear. It was grow- 
ing dusk when she returned to the chateau, and 
entered a room on the ground-floor, where the 
Marquis usually sat, She found him there now; 
old Jacques had brought the lamp; their frugal 
supper was already spread upon the table. 

When, three-and-twenty years before, the Mar- 
quis inherited the title and the ancestral man- 
sion, he inherited little else. The lavish noble 
before him: had made an almost utter wreck of 
the once great fortune belonging to the family. 
His wife had brought a very small marriage-por- 
tion, and Clemence had grown up accustomed to 
a retired life and to a habit of economy, which, 
to most girls of her class, would have seemed 
poverty.; The progress of the revolution had 
still further restricted their means. Workmen 
could not be had. The fields lay neglected; the 
vines uncared for. Requisition after requisition 
had come. Houses and grain had been taken, 
and for months past the father and daughter had 
lived in the chateau with no other household 


cause of freedom. It had been the ruling power staff than the old gardener, Jacques, and his 
of his life until he met Clemence de L’Estriere ; } wife, who had been Clemence’s nurse. 
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Such plate as was left, a few valuable jewels, 
and the greater part of their little store of money, 
had been taken over to the old Episcopal town of 
Autun, and deposited in the convent there; for 
on several occasions rumors had come that the 
chateau risked being attacked by some of the 
savage hordes, who so frequently, in the year 
’92, found means, in spite of military authority, to 
make the war-cry of freedom an excuse for pil- 
lage and rapine. 

The Marquis was seated in his great arm-chair 
near the table, occupied with a book. The weight 
of three-score years lay heavily upon him, but 
he was a handsome old man still, with soft, brown 
eyes and a pensive smile. though a single glance 
at his face would have told an acute observer 
that all his life he must have been a visionary, 
with little aptitude for comprehending and seiz- 
ing the stern, practical side of existence. 

He looked up as the door opened, and Clem- 
ence entered the vast room, where the one lamp 
only seemed to make the shadows more visible ; 
and the fire burning upon the hearth, cast weird 
gleams over the portraits that adorned the walls, 
till they seemed looking in cold scorn at these 
last representatives of their race. 

** So you have come at last, my child,’’ he said. 
*<T should have been frightened about you, but 
Jacques told me that you were walking in the 
grounds. I knewthe air would do you good, and 
so did not send for you.”’ 

Clemence went up to him and kissed his fore- 
head, speaking cheerfully of the beauty of the 
evening. 

“I have kept you waiting for supper,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but I will dress the salad, and you will 
have it at once.” 

A cold bird, some water-cresses, black bread, 
and a bottle of the rare wine which the cellars 
still contained—that made up the meal; and the 
portraits seemed watching it with a sort of stony 
surprise on their proud faces, except one portly 
Cardinal over the chimney, who kept his eyes 
rolled up as if the spectacle were really more 
than he could endure. 

Before bed-time Clemence had told the whole 
story, and her father had consented that an ef- 
fort to escape should be made, 

“T know that in a fortnight the Commandant 
is to be absent for a few days,”’ she said. ‘I 
was told so in the village. It will not be diffi- 
cult, then. I must go over to Antrim and con- 
sult the Abbe Perrier; he will be able to give 
us good advice.’’ 

The Marquis bore the shock with the compo- 
sure which comes rather from utter hopeless- 


} blow had stricken him, until, beyond love for 


his child, and solicitude for her safety, he was 
perhaps past the possibility of keen emotion of 
any kind. 

“Tam avery helpless old man,” he said, 
** but the good God will care for us. Do not let 
us forget that.’’ 

** No, father, no!” 

Clemence threw her arms about his neck, laid 
his head on her bosom, and wept a few uncon- 
trollable tears, but they were those of thankful- 
ness, she told him, that he was willing to go., 

**I know the Abbe can help us; he told me 
to come to him if we found it impossible to re- 
main here,’’ she said. ‘‘We may even succeed 
in getting to Geneva, where my aunt is; then 
we should indeed feel at rest.’ 

The very fact that she had a dangerous task 
to execute, gave Clemence courage, and she 
slept that night more soundly than she had done 
for many nights. 

Mademoiselle de L’Estriere allowed a week to 
pass before she made any movement, through a 
fear of awakening some suspicion in Bochet’s 
mind, and during that time he at least left her 
free from the horror of his presence. 

Old Doctor Bonchamps, the physician of the 
neighborhood, was going over to Autun, and 
she took advantage of this opportunity. It was 
a ride of nearly three hours to the town; even 
for this little journey a permission from the 
Commandant was necessary. Clemence sent 
Jacques down to the village with her request, 
which was accorded without remark. It was, 
indeed, no unusual thing for the young lady to 
go to Autun, and on one occasion since the reign 
of Bochet, the Marquis had accompanied her. 
But the last requisition had taken even their 
carriage-horses, and the Marquis had for years 
given up riding. However, Clemence’s own 
horse still remained to her. 

She had at first hesitated about accompanying 
the Doctor, because he expected to be detained 
until the next day, but her father urged her not 
to defer her journey. He did not mind being 
left alone for one night, and she could stay at 
the Abbe Perrier’s house, where his old maid 
sister was only too glad always to welcome her. 

The Marquis stood on the terrace and watched 
the pair down the avenue, then returned to the 
house to wear out the day as best he might, de- 
prived of the sunshine of his darling’s presence. 

It was still early in the morning, but the vil- 
lage had been long astir. As the Doctor and 
Mademoiselle rode along the street, and across 





ness than fortitude; but in truth, blow after‘ their vegetables at the fountain, and the chil- 
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dren playing and squabbling, there was now { lons-sur-Saéne road. Then there came the tramp 


and then a courtesy dropped, a wish for a pleas- 
ant ride uttered. Even the dreadful memories 
of the past years, and the black hate which had 
grown up between class and class, could not en- 
tirely blot out the recollection of the unvarying 
kindness every soul had always received from 
the beautiful girl they had once been so proud 
to call *‘Our Mademoiselle,”’ 

Martin Bochet chanced to be crossing the 
square. He raised his hat in salutation, and 
walked on in silence. 

The day passed quietly enough to the old 
Marquis, in his gloomy chateau. There was no 
stir or confusion down in the village; no new 
care or anxiety in Martin Bochet’s heart. 

The day passed; the sunset had come; the 
children were trooping homeward for their even- 
ing meal; housewives stood gossiping at their 
doors, The men were beginning to gather about 
the cafe, inthe square, according to their nightly 
wont, in the hope that some fresh news might 
have blown down from Paris; if not, to argue 
about the former reports, and grow enthusiastic 
over their wine upon this new aspect of affairs, 
where freedom seemed mightily like the iron- 
handed despotism of a by-gone era, only taking 
to itself a fine name. 

Commandant Bechet had finished such duties 
as he found at the caserne, and had returned to 
his lodgings in the square. As he stood in the 
door-way, giving some directions to an orderly, 
he became aware of a sudden stir and bustle in 
the vicinity. Everybody had hurried out of 
doors, and were staring up the narrow street 
which led toward the open country and the Cha- 





of horses’ hoofs, the jingle of sabres, and into 
the square swept a band of mounted soldiers, 
and up the street and in the fields beyond, loi- 
tered a score or two of fierce, ragged men, with 
a few women among their ranks; those birds of 
ill-omen which, in these days, were certain to 
hover about in the wake of any .party of sol- 
diers passing through a district bound upon an 
errand such as had brought Vancleux and his 
men hither. 

The instant Bochet caught sight of the com- 
manding officer, he knew what he had done by 
his unguarded letter. He advanced and ex- 
changed greetings with the new-comer. 

‘‘T heard you were in Chalons,” he said, 
‘« but I did not expect to see you, as this is out 
of your road.” 

“Tt is my road, on the contrary, my boy,” 
returned the other. “I have a little errand 
here.”’ 

Bochet’s face grew pale, and his lips quivered. 

‘‘Get off your horse and come in,” he said; 
“¢yqu must drink a glass of wine, and tell me 
your business.”’ 

‘‘The wine with pleasure,’’ answered Van- 
cleux.. '‘As for my business, that is quickly 
told. They want your ci-devant Marquis up in 
Paris.” 

‘* De L’Estriere ?”’ 

“The same! Wanted particularly, my litle 
angel. Oh, yes, most particularly,” returned 
Vancleux, with a savage laugh, and a significant 
gesture with his forefinger, as if drawing a knife 
across his own throat. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FLORENCE CARPENTER DENDON. 


Gong! And I live, though spoken 
The last farewell on earth. 

Oh, that this throbbing, aching heart 
Had died ere love had birth. 

There isa shrill and mocking voice 
In this slow rolling river, 

From out the black waves foamy hands 
Call me to rest. Forever! 


The moon has grown a ghastly face, 
Whose light but mocks my woe ; 

Oh ! many nights as calm and still 
Will ever come and go; 

And I shall live. Against my prayers, 
Against my human will, 

As years roll on, I shall grow old; 
We shall be parted still! 





Not dead. There is no close-shut grave 
That keeps us sundered here. 

It is more bitter! Love has flown; 
Mine! mine, are all the tears. 

No grief must mark my face. 
Must free be, as of yore. 

Alone to live! Oh! slow, sad days, 
Come to me now, no more. 


When will Death greet me, whose the place 
That should be always thine ; 

Who answer when I call for thee, 
Forgetting me and mine, 

And all the sad, forsaken years, 
That shall drag slowly by, 

Divorced, forgotten, left alone, 
At last, alone to die! 


My smile 





AUNT PRUE’S NEW-YEAR’S DINNER. 


BY MARY A. 


‘‘Sour bread again, dear,’ said, or rather 
growled, Walter Alison, a rising young lawyer, 
as he pushed his plate away. 

‘Do you think it is sour, Wally? It seems 
to me only to taste a little of the yeast.” 

‘‘Yeast? There’s always an excuse, you 
know. It wasn’t yeast that made the coffee bit- 
ter yesterday.” 

‘* But it hasn’t been bitter before for months.”’ 

‘Tt should never be. It seems to me a wo- 
man has time enough to attend thoroughly to all 
these trifling matters. I never knew my Aunt 
Prue to make a mistake. Pray, write to her, and 
get her receipt for bread. It was the lightest, 
sweetest——”’ 

He looked up in astonishment. Bessy, his 
loving little Bessy, had rushed from the room. 

‘‘ Always Aunt Prue! Always Aunt Prue!” 
cried Bessy, walking the floor of her chamber, 
distractedly. ‘I’m so tired of fault-finding, 
when I am doing my best. I’m almost sorry 
But no; I will not say that. ‘For better, for 
worse.’ Oh, dear me! I'll write to Aunt Prue, 
and tell her all about it.” 

As she sat down to her little writing-desk, a 
thought occurred to her, which provoked a per- 
plexed and yet amused smile, and her pen was set 
speedily at work. We will only copy a sentence or 
two. 

“*T know that ‘Wally’ is the apple of your 
eye, as, indeed, he is of mine; but he has been 
so accustomed to your excellent housekeeping, 
to ‘be cooked and cared for,’ as he says, by his 
dear Aunt Prue, that he is a little, just a little, 
exacting. I know I was a poor housekeeper 
when we were first married, and then he was 
80 very patient that I could not but try my best 
to improve; and having put heart and will in 
the work, I think my efforts have been success- 
ful. Indeed, I do my best to please him, but 

‘You cannot tell with what delight I look for- 
ward to your long-promised visit. We have 
talked of it for weeks—baby, Walter, and I—and 
our little one has learned some sweet words of 
welcome for Aunt Prue. They sound so prettily 
from her cherry lips ! 

‘‘ But to the point. Walter is a good husband. 
Oh, don’t think I like to speak of a single fault; 
but I must tell you how he disheartens me. 
When I think I have seasoned some favorite dish 
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entirely to his liking, he is sure to find that I 
fail in something. ‘Wait till Aunt Prue comes,’ 
‘Just ask Aunt Prue how she does this or that,’ 
or, ‘I'd give half I’m worth,’—which ain’t much, 
poor fellow,—‘to taste one of Aunt Prue’s nice 
dinners.’ Now, Aunty, as we expect you here 
next week, for the New-Year’s holidays, I have 
been thinking of asking ycu if you will cook the 
New-Year’s-Day dinner, without Walter’s know- 
ledge, of course. 

‘*¢*Saucy minx!’ I fancy you will be tempted 
to say; and indeed I believe it is a little imper- 
tinent; but, nevertheless, I hope you will accede 
to the request, because you see I am almost des- 
perate. 

‘‘There is some humor in the arrangement, 
too, as I look at it, and I know you enjoy fun; 
so please say ‘Yes.’ Then we shall see if Wal- 
ter’s criticisms are just, or whether that odious 
wolf-habit has fastened his fangs so strongly 
upon my dear, good husband, that he is almost, 
or quite unconscious of his fault.’’ 

Such was a part of the letter received by Miss 
Prue Webster, and which she read by her cheer- 
ful open grate. 

‘¢The poor child!’’ she murmured, taking off 
her spectacles. ‘‘The pretty, proud little thing! 
Wally must have transgressed, indeed, to bring 
out a plaint like that, for under all the playful- 
ness there is a cry that goes to my heart. I 
know howit is, for his father was so before him. 
Yes, he must have a lesson, and Bessy has hit 
upon just the thing. How much I shall enjoy 


his criticism, either way !’’ 


So she wrote to the niece she had never met 
in person, that she would cook the first dinner, 
and then refreshed her imagination by looking at 
Bessy’s photograph. 

She had well called her a proud, pretty little 
thing. Such sweetness and such pride are sel- 
dom combined in the same countenance. Every 
feature was replete with beauty of its kind; the 
nose straight and delicate, the lips firm, yet ten- 
derly arched ; the eyes smiling and lustrous ; the 
face a perfect oval; and, to crown all, the soft, 
wavy hair thrown carelessly from the low brow, 
and braided in a massive coronet. This was the 
picture of which Walter had written just two 
years ago, as follows: 

“It is not half as beautiful as the original ; 
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color, motion, and grace are wanting. But oh, 
Aunty, she is a thousand times too lovely and too 
good for me. Shall I ever be worthy of sucha 
treasure ?”’ 

‘And now, since she has condescended to 
step down from the pedestal of worship, and 
care for and cook for him, he must needs find 
fault with every effort she makes to please his 
fastidious palate,’ she said, indignantly. “Tl 
give him alesson.” And she indulged her sense 
of amusement by contemplating the sort of pun- 
ishment she intended to mete out to her erring 
nephew. 

The thirtieth of December came, and when 
Walter returned home, at night, he said, 

‘1 had a telegraph this morning. Aunt Prue 
will be here by the seven o’clock train to-mor- 
row. I suppose you have everything ready ?” 

** Quite ready,’’ was Bessy’s reply, “and very 
anxious to make her comfortable. Would you 
like to see her room ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes, I don’t care if I do,” said Walter, 
who had come home in an exceptionally good 
humor; and taking little Lulu upon his shoulder, 
the child crowing with delight, he followed his 
wife up stairs, thinking that very probably he 
might be able to suggest some improvement. It 


was his way rather to suggest alterations, than 


to speak well of what was already done. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think you've looped the curtains too low?” 
he queried. “And isn’t it rather childish to tie 
them with blue ?”’ 

‘«T thought blue was your favorite color,” said 
Bessy, who had fancied her arrangement of the 
one bay-window a masterpiece. 

«Yes; but—you see the hanging-basket in 
the centre, being necessarily composed of green 
plants and vines, makes the contrast unpleasant.” 

“True enough,’’ said Bessy, with the least 
possible tinge of sarcasm in her voice. ‘I might 
have looped them with green. But then, you 
see, I must have draped the toilet-table with 
green; and the carpet, happening to be blue and 
fawn, perhaps the contrast might have been still 
more unpleasant. Shall I take the basket down? 
You know you said your aunt was fond of plants,”’ 

‘* Perhaps, if she is, she may not like them in 
her bed-room. However, ‘let the thing be,’ he 
added, graciously. ‘I would loop the curtains 





a foot higher, though.” 


my opinion goes for nothing. Still I would like 
to see the curtains changed.”’ 

Little Lulu, meantime, applauded her mother’s 
handiwork with loud acclamations. ‘Pitty, 
pitty !’’ she cried, pursing up her rosy mouth, 
and clapping her baby-hands, as she looked from 
point to point. 

‘*Wouldn’t blue have looked better upon the 
bed ?”’ asked Walter, whose wide glances could 
find no fault in all the other arrangements. 

«« Tt seems to me white was more appropriate,” 
Bessy made ansiver; ‘but, if you prefer the 
blue, I will put it on.” 

‘« Most decidedly !’’ said Walter, delighted with 
this concession. ‘‘I knew the room wanted some- 
thing, and that was it. I am sure you will be 
better pleased yourself. It won’t be much trouble. 
You've all day to-morrow, and I particularly 
want Aunt Prue to be pleased. From what I 
have said of you, she will have no ordinary ex- 
pectations as to your taste and ability. So, dome 
honor.” 

It was always mE with lordly Walter Allison. 
Bessy looked up in the face of her tall, hand- 
some, stalwart husband, as he stood there, so 
kingly in his beauty, the lovely babe still smiling 
from his shoulder; one chubby arm encircling his 
neck; one dimpled, white-fingered hand half- 
hidden in his luxurious whiskers. 

Superb in his royal privileges as dictator and 
commander, how could he fathom the expression 
of that too pale, yet tender face, whose sweet 
serenity his thoughtless fault-finding so often 
clouded? And yet she was grieving that moment 
because he so seldom praised her. 

The next day Aunt Prue came punctually, at 
seven in the evening. Bessy, the baby, every- 
thing, looked charming by gas-light. As to 
Aunt Prue, Bessy’s first longing was to fall on 
her bosom, and feel herself encircled by such 
an embrace as she fancied her mother would 
have given her; for Bessy’s mother had been in 
heaven many years. 

Aunt Prue was very weary, being unused to 
traveling, and declined supper, taking only a 
cup of milk, and retiring almost immediately. 

‘* How do you like her?’ asked Walter. 

“‘Very much. I am sure I shall love her 
dearly, before long.” 

‘“‘T think you will. Hasshe not a lovely face? 


‘And spoil it all,” said Bessy, almost petu- { She is not as beautiful as my mother was, but 


lantly, for she often of late found herself inclined 
to “snap,” under the constant succession of } 
mildly irritating criticisms, in which her hus- | 
band indulged. 

‘* No—render the effect a hundred times pret- 
tier. But no‘matter. Iam aman, and I suppose ‘ 


she has always seemed like a mother to me. We 
must try to make her visit enjoyable. The only 
thing I tremble about is, the table—the fare. 
Of course, you will do the best you can, but 
there is a knack about these things, I might al- 
most say a genius, which only the favored few 
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possess. I was glad she declined the supper ; 
she is so very particular about her tea. I dread 
to-morrow’s dinner more than I can tell. It 
will be New-Year, and we ought to have some- 
thing fine.”’ 

‘* Why should you dread it?” asked Bessy, 
looking up. 

‘*Oh, 1 am sure you will do your best. I be- 
lieve you always do your best,’’ he repeated, in a 
way that intimated quite plainly, ‘‘ but that best 
is so poor !’’ 

Bessy smiled, but he did not see her. 

‘*You think I am very particular about. my 
food,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Wait till you taste some 
of Aunt Prue’s dishes, and you will understand 
why. Food well cooked and assimilated has 
much to do with the spiritual, as well as the 
physical being of man. It makes the monster 
good-natured, too. Why, I have tasted a bitter 
cup of coffee all day, and, likely as not, been 
cross to my clerks on account of it. So you see 
how much depends on the cuisine. Now, suppose 
we make out a bill of fare.’’ 

The next morning, at breakfast, Walter made 
a wry face three times, and quite as many ex- 
cuses for everything that was served. Aunt 
Prue said nothing, though she enjoyed her meal. 
But she took mental notes. 

Bessy did not look as well by daylight; an 
expression of fatigue pervaded her whole being. 
The baby had been restless; Walter’s way evi- 
dently annoyed her. She had worked too hard 
at this well-arramged break fast. 

“J will go now, and make my New-Year's 
calls,’ said Walter, as he rose from the table. 
‘That will give you, Bessy and Aunt Prue, a 
good, long morning together.” 

“Tt isn’t possible that you do all the cook- 
ing!’’ said Aunt Prue, as the two women left 
the dining-room, Bessy holding the heavy baby. 

‘The girl helps me a little,’’ was Bessy’s re- 
ply, ‘‘and is willing to do more; but Waiter is 
always dissatisfied with her cooking. Indeed, 
Aunt Prue, it is a great pleasure for me—if I 
could only please him; but since baby came, it 
is not always possible. I had anurse for a time, 
but Walter objects to a nurse; and it és hard to 
get a good one.” 

‘* How often do you go out ?’ asked Aunt Prue. 

‘* How often? Oh, dear me! I haven’t been 
outside the house for months, hardly,’’ was the 
answer, with a nervous little laugh. 

‘* How men do yoke and goad their angels !’’ 
said Aunt Prue, half to herself. 

‘* What did you say, Aunt Prue ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking of an expression in one of 
Walter’s love-letters.”’ 





‘Oh!’ And Bessy’s cheek grew radiant 
with a girlish blush. 

‘“‘T mean one of his letters to me, when he 
was in love, in which he makes mention of 4 
certain angel.’’ 

“« Indeed ?” 
fashion. 

‘“We must take him in hand,’ said Aunt 
Prue, seriously. <‘‘ This ‘all work and no play’ 
will never answer. I’m sure, my dear, if you 
always give him half such nice meals as that of 
this morning, he has no right to complain.” 

** But you saw ’* said Bessy, timidly. 

«Yes, yes, I saw that he was trying to make 
the food seem more palatable by underrating it. 
But never mind; we'll try and establish a cure. 
Now, to-day I'll get up one of my best dinners, 
and you shall do nothing but look on. Just give 
me a kitchen apron, my dear, and wish me good 
speed.”’ 

They had a merry time of it that morning. 
Baby was happy and jolly under the superin- 
tendence of her mother; the oven worked to a 
charm, and everything was in readiness for the 
lord of the household, who awaited dinner with 
more than a little trepidation, quite unconscious 
that the aunt, paler than usual from exertion, 
and the wife over-flushed from anticipation, had 
changed places expressly on his account. 

So they sat down to dinner, each one more or 
less expectant. Walter ran his eye over the table. 

‘Bessy, dear, I don't think it’s an improve- 
ment to stack the knives and forks over the nap- 
kins, like a parcel of guns,”’ he said. ‘‘ Tell Mary 
I like the other way the best. Ah, quite too 
rare, I’m afraid !’’ as he plunged his knife into 
the beef. ‘‘Aunt Prue, I’m afraid I can’t suit 
you to-day. I remember how thoroughly your 
roasts were always done, and yet were juicy. 
The gravy is browner than usual,’ he added, 
dipping into the dish. “TI don’t know about the 
butter-beans; yours were always delicious.”’ 
And so on to the end of the chapter. For every 
dish there was some hint or glance of disparage- 
ment, and it was all Bessy could do, with her 
almost painful sense of the ludicrous, to keep 
from laughing outright, as occasionally Aunt 
Prue's speaking eyes met hers, 

“I’m so sorry, Aunt Prue,’’ said Bessy, at 
last, mustering all the gravity she could com- 
mand, ‘‘that after your having taken the trouble 
to get up this nice dinner expressly for Walter, 
he should have found fault with everything you 
have done.” 

‘What?’ cried Walter, explosively, half rising, 
and looking from one to the other. 

‘My dear! after your cooking, I expected he 


And Bessy laughed in her olden 
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would,’’ said Aunt Prue, quittly. ‘‘ The sample 
you gave of your powers, this morning, was 
quite beyond my poor efforts.’’ 

Then a bright-red flush covered the man’s 
face, even to his brow. Were these two women 
making sport of him? Had he heard aright? 
Tn his own opinion, he was one of the most acute 
men alive. That nobody could deceive him, had 
always been a favorite maxim of his. 

‘I wanted to make the experiment,’’ said 
Aunt Prue, in the most innocent manner imagi- 
nable, ‘and I find, Walter, that you have been 
quite spoiled by your wife.” 

“Bessy! Aunt Prue! why didn’t you tell 
me? Qh, hang it!” And he turned away, too 
deeply mortified to express himself fittingly. 

‘Pray, don’t mind it,”’ said Aunt Prue. ‘‘ You 





know, my dear, I am getting a little old- 
fashioned.”’ 

But Walter had received his lesson. He was 
too keen not to see that it had been purposely 
given; and he was man enough to feel profoundly 
ashamed of himself. Indeed, in time, he con- 
fessed as much, and applauded the ingenuity 
that had so completely taken the ground from 
under his feet. 

Aunt Prue's visit proved so delightful to all 
parties, that she made arrangements to remain 
with them for an indefinite time; and henceforth 
Bessy’s cares were lightened, and she became, as 
in former days, the angel and blessing of home. 
But she always maintained that she owed some- 
thing of it, at least, to Aunt Pruz’s New-YzEAn’s 
DINNER. 
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I’m sixty years of age to-day, 
And feel a trifle jaded ; 

My hair has changed from black to gray— 
My eyes and cheeks have faded. 

But God, whose love still keeps me strong, 
Has blessed my life with plenty ; 

And yet my heart is full of song, 
As when I was but twenty. 


How strange, that forty years have fled, 
Since John and I were married ! 

And yet I know what words were said, 
And how the people tarried, 

To drink to us a double health— 
For I was John’s own cousin— 

And wished us both long life and wealth, 
And blessings by the dozen. 


When thinking of those happy hours, 
T scarce can keep from weeping— 
For twenty years the Summer flowers 
Have bloomed when Jobn is sleeping. 
And lying there among the dead— 
Ah me! how great the number— 
Not all the bird-songs overhead, 
Can break his peaceful slumber. 


And yet I journey, staff in hand, 
My heart within me musing ; 

By three-score years my life is spanned, 
And all of Heaven's choosing ; 

For, years ago, borne down with cares, 
Hope ceased her gorgeous painting, 

And on my lips were frozen prayers, 
Which told of inward fainting. 


And, half-unconscious of my pain, 
I craved the bliss of dying, 
While te..rs, as plenteous as the rain, 
Fell fast where I was lying. 
At last I found, on bended knee, 
When grief and tears were blended, 
That Heaven’s strength had come to me, 
Just where my own had ended. 





And now, in moments sweet and rare, 
I live my young life over, 

When all the world seemed fresh and fair, 
As fields of blooming clover. 

I seem to hear familiar songs 
Of birds in native wild-wood, 

And Memory, spite of all Life’s wrongs, 
Brings back my happy childhood. 


The meadow, sloping to the stream, 
Where stood the giant beeches, 

Is fair as pictures in a dream, 
And full of silent speeches, 

Which tell of early April flowers, 
That bloomed in tender grasses, 

And culled, in those fresh morning hours, 
By smiling lads and lasses. 


The banks of violets, wet with dew, 
Where John and I were courting— 

When we were lovers tried and true, 
And done with idle sporting— 

Are just as sweet and fresh to me, 
In all their bright adorning, 

As when we stood beneath the tree, 
On that fair Summer morning, 


And pledged to each our mutual love, 
Through fair and stormy weather, 

To keep our hearts on things above, 
And journey on together. 

But John grew weary in the way, 
And died when waves were tossing ; 

And left me where I stand to-day, 
Just at the river's crossing. 


I watch and wait, but not in vain; 
There comes a fair to-morrow ; 

The good shall surely meet again, 
Where God dispels all sorrow; 

And John will speak the words at last, 
His lips would fain have spoken ; 

And T shall know, when life is past, 
Why love’s sweet dream was broken. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





Sue came in late, and looking hurried, and a 
little frightened, as she glanced at her mother, 
and slipped into her seat between the table and 
the wall. People stared at her, of course, as 
people at the table of a pension, or hotel, always 
do stare at a late arrival. But it was not the 
stares that frightened her; she was quite oblivi- 
ous to them. She saw only that majestic matron, 
her mother, who transfixed her with a basilisk 
eye, and addressed her in that suppressed under- 
tone of fearful politeness, which is so blood-curd- 
ling to a timid culprit. 

* Will you oblige me by looking at your watch, 
Rosa ?”’ she said. 

«: Yes, mamma,”’ answered Rosey, and blushed 
furiously, and made an awkward effort to produce 
the article in question, which was of course en- 
tangled in something, and refused to be produced, 
and finally came out with a jerk, and brought 
some sous with it, said sous bouncing out and 
rolling, rattling on the floor, to Rosey’s manifest 
agony. 

‘¢ Tell him to let them remain where they are,” 
said Mrs. Shandon, when Rosey’s favorite waiter 
flew to pick them up. He was a susceptible 
young man, who adored her in secret, and evinced 
his affection by bringing her the choice cuttings 
‘*Madame’”’ intended for the richest and most 
irascible of her guests. 

Rosey obeyed in decidedly French-English. 
This was another of her daily tortures. The 
French she must speak upon all occasions, to 
the utter confusion and bewilderment of the 
parties addressed. 

‘Tt is half-past six, mamma,’’ she ventured 
meekly, after referring to the watch. 

‘And I believe you understand Madame’s 
dinner-hour to be six,’’ observed Mrs. Shandon. 

*T am very sorry,’’ faltered Miss Rosey. ‘I 
think I forgot the time, mamma. It was rather 
stupid in me to go out after four as I did; and 
I met some little children I knew on the Champs 
Elyseés ; and I played with them some time; 
and after they were gone I meant to turn back, 
but I saw some other children—quite poor chil- 
dren—and they were looking at the goat-carriages 
80 wistfully, that—that I could not help paying 
for a ride for them ; and then I stopped to watch 
them. That was how I happened to have the 











sous in my pocket. They were the change the 
woman gave me.” 

‘That is enough,” said her mother; “ quite 
enough. I have no more to say. You went out 
alone after four, and you went to the Champs 
Elysets, and you ‘ played’ with children. You, 
a young lady nineteen years of age !’’ 

‘¢T—only caught the ball and held Tito’s bal- 
loon,’’ gasped conscience-stricken Rosey. ‘It 
was not exactly playing, and it was in the very 
quietest part—quite far back.”’ 

Mrs. Shandon continued without condescend- 
ing to acknowledge this protest at all. 

“ And not content with this, you remained to 
hire goat-carriages for other children—poor chil- 
dren—and watch them, and—that is quite suffi- 
cient. Be kind enough to eat your dinner or send 
it away.” 

Rosey said nothing more. She bent over her 
plate and tried to do as''she was bidden, but her 
sense of iniquity choked ‘her, and she was obliged 
to glance appealingly at Pierre, who darted to her 
assistance with unwise zeal, and removed the 
soup with a flourish. 

““What a little fool that girl is!’’ remarked 
Madame’s friend and factotum, who sat at her 
right hand, and had so sat ever since the pen- 
sion had been a pension. ‘* What a little fool!’ 

Madame shrugged her portly shoulders. 

**Pouf!”’ she said. “It is almost a pity that 
she is so pretty. It is a waste of good looks.’ 

‘*But the mother is the greatest simpleton of 
the two,’’ exclaimed Mademoiselle Joseph, who 
was frank, if not fastidious, in her choice of 
straightforward phrases. 

On the other side of the channel this lady 
would have been simple Miss Rebecca Joseph ; 
in Paris, at 52 bis Boulevard Blanc, she was 
Mademoiselle Joseph, the friend of Madame, and 
a power in the establishment herself. She had 
the most comfortable room, and doubtless paid 
well for it, notwithstanding the friendship. She 
had the strongest coffee and the first attendance ; 
the servants addressed her with awe and rever- 
ence; in short, she had the care of a guest and 
the importance of a head of the household. She 
was not an ill-natured person, however, though 
she was sharp and business-like. If she scolded, 
she was generous ; andif she abused her antipa- 
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thies, it was usually with a certain brusque jus- 
tice. Her contempt for Mrs. Shandon, and her 
pretensions, was a candid enough sentiment. She 
ignored her dignity, and sneered at her affec- 
tations ; and as to the shrill venom of her polite 
ill temper, she had no patience with it. But she 
had no jeers for Rosey. In secret she was posi- 
tively fond ofthe child. ‘She wasa little simple- 
ton,”’ she had announced at the outset, but she 
could accuse her of nothing else. She had never 
yet found heart to agree with Madame, that her 
loveliness was a waste of good looks. 

Just glance at this guilty young person, as she 
tries to eat her boiled fowl in such a manner 
as will not attract the attention of her mother. 
If she was an American, she would be a different. 
young person altogether, though she could hardly 
be a sweeter little simpleton than sheis. She is 
just nineteen, and up to her eighteenth birth-day 
the existence of three unmarried sisters kept her 
in the nursery, and limited her to social bread 
and butter, She has a sweet, undeveloped: face, 
and aslight, undeveloped figure ; too slender yet, 
and still with a certain reed-like grace about it. 
She has large, harebell-tinted eyes, and yellow- 
blonde hair, very badly dressed close to her 
small head. In a few years she will be a bewil- 
deringly beautiful woman if she learns discretion 


and is freed from thraldem; but at present she 
has the look of a schoolzgirl, and is far too timid 
and sensitive to have her wits about her. 

‘‘ Where she has got her manner from, I do 
not know,’”’ Mrs. Shandon was wont to remark. 
‘¢ She blushes and stumbles over her dress, and | 


stammers. Her sisters had more self-possession 
at sixteen. She is continually making blunders, 
and she has no more idea of propriety than a 
young savage. All caution and reproof are 
wasted upon her.’’ ; 
Certainly Rosey had had enough of both. | 
Twenty years in the British army had fitted 
Mrs. Shandon for command. She had been a 
far more important personage in the regiment 
than the meek, bibulous Colonel himself. No- 
body stood in awe of ‘‘Old Shandon,’’ as he 
had been disrespectfully called; but even the 
boldest lost courage before the keen, chill eye, 
and the severe majesty of the Colonel’s wife. 
For her three elder daughters, who had grown 
up tall, somewhat discouraging, but correct 
young women, Mrs. Shandon had struggled 
manfully. She had kept them free from foolish 
entanglements, and had looked sharply about } 
her. She knew the exact extent of her capital, ; 
and speculated wisely. Cecilia had a fine fig- 
ure; Jane had a clear complexion and good 
eyes; Emily possessed an excellent voice, and 





was a thorough musician. So Cecilia exhibited 
her fine figure on horseback; Jane dressed and 
danced ; and Emily entertained eligible musical 
visitors. It was a long battle, but it was well 
fought; and on Rosey’s eighteenth birth-day, 
she was introduced to society as Emily’s first 
bridesmaid ; and after the wedding was over, 
Mrs. Shandon seated herself with o sigh of re- 
lief, and ejaculated, with an air of tragic devout- 
ness, 

‘« Thank Heaven !”’ 

In secret, she felt great hopes of Rosey at the 
outset, Rosey was going to be more than ordi- 
narily pretty. She was not like the other three. 
She was the kind of girl men are apt to rave 
about. The others had married comfortably, 
but Rosey would certainly be a success, if she 
was well managed. But in a month’s time 
Mrs. Shandon’s sentiments began to alter. In- 


stead of a young lady of correct views, she had 


a stupid child on her hands, a child who was 
shy and timid, and absurdly ignorant of the 
Shandon proprieties ; a child who olushed until 
the tears came into her eyes, and who would 
stop in the street to talk toa cripple, or pity a 
beggar baby. It was only when she committed 
some glaring impropriety that Rosey was uncon- 
scious and self-possessed, 

‘I think, sometimes,” said Mrs, Shandon, 

sternly, once, ‘‘that you must be utterly de- 
praved and hardened.’’ And she had no pity 
for the poor little maiden, when she clasped 
her hands, and cried out in remorseful agony, 
‘Oh, mamma! mamma!” 
To the end, Mrs. Shandon began to think that 
this remnant of her flock would be a greater 
trial to her than all the rest. Despairing of 
other remedies, she turned to foreign travel. 
She had been a widow now for three or four 
years, and her small property sufficed for her 
well regulated requirements So she took Rosey 
and began with Paris. They would stay at 
least a year in Paris, and Rosey should im- 
prove her French accent. They established them- 
selves at 52 dis Boulevard Blanc, on advan- 
tageous terms, and there Rosey’s new trials 
began. She felt herself a criminal of the deep- 
est dye, and yet her iniquities were always such 
sins as this afternoon's escapade with the chil- 
dren and the goat carriages. : 

She was weighed down with her sense of 
guilt, when she left the dinner-table. Mrs. 
Shandon walked into the salon, and securing 4 
chair by the fire, produced some severe looking 
lace-work of geometrical pattern. Not knowing 
what else to do, Rosey would have joined her, 
but Mademoiselle Joseph stopped her. 
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«Come up stairs with me to my room,’’ she last. 
“T have a fire there—and something else } every day.” 


said, 
for good girls.” 

Perhaps the consciousness that she was al- 
ready in disgrace, made Rosey bolder than she 
would otherwise have been. She smiled faintly, 
and hesitated. 

** Tut |” said Mademoiselle Joseph, laying her 
hand on her shoulder, and giving her a good- 
natured little push forward. ‘‘Qne may as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb.” 

So ‘Rosey allowed herself to stray from the 
path of rectitude, and went up stairs to the cosey 
room Mademoiselle had fitted up after her own 
ease-loving taste. 

She sank into a low, deep, cushioned chair, 
Mademoiselle Joseph placed for her on the 
hearth-rug, and she glanced around with a sigh 
of pleasure. 


“IT can hear it in my room. I hear it 

‘Tt is in the apartment on the first floor,’’ 
answered Mademoiselle Joseph. ‘The furnish- 
ers and carpeaters are at work there. It is to 
be fitted up for a Monsieur Bertrand.” 

‘* But it does not belong to the pension,” said 
Rosey; alarmed at once at the mention of a 
stranger. 

‘‘No, no,’”’ returned her friend; ‘‘ it has no- 
thing todo with us. It is an apartment of itself, 
a whole floor, and this gentleman rents it alone 
from the proprietor. Heis very rich, they say— 
this Bertrand—and this is one of his caprices. 
He likes to have change, and so he flits from one 
quarter of Paris to the other. He is a gay bach- 
elor, you see, and has no family. He does not 
know what to do with his money, it is plain, 
from the manner in which he is wasting it on 


**It is so nice here,’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, Made- } this last folly.’’ 


moiselle, how I wish I were you!’’ 
Mademoiselle had just advanced towards her, 
with a gaily-painted bon-bon box in her hand, 


but hearing this, she stopped short, regarding} I strayed in. 


the young face with quite a startled look. 

**You do?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You? . Wish 
you were an ugly old spinster of fifty? Chut, 
chut! That is worse than I thought. Don’t you 
know I have notasoul on earth to care for me ?”’ 

** Yes,’”’ answered Rosey, innocently. ‘ And 
that was why I ? But there she checked 
herself, with her usual frightened blush. 

Mademoiselle Joseph pushed the bon-bon box 
on to her lap with a motherly tact and kindli- 
ness which did her credit. 

“‘ Here, try these,’ she said. ‘There are 
none better in Paris. Those erystalized things 
are even better than they look. And you did 
not eat half a dinner. I will sit down and help 
you, too. I have a sweet tooth myself, if I am 
fifty.’’ 

There could have been no greater luxury to 
Rosey than such treatment as this. Much as 
she liked the bon-bons, she liked Mademoiselle 
Joseph far better. She felt that it would be 
possible to adore her brusqueness, and her blunt, 
inquisitive nose. 





H 


Her own was the most ex-; somehow. 
quisite of little aquiline noses; and she had ; the man, but I shall not tell them to you. 


rf 


‘Is it so very beautiful?’ asked Rosey, feel- 
ing interested. ‘‘ Have you seen it?” 

‘¢ The doors are open’”’—with a laugh—“ and 
It will be perfection when itis 
complete. But what a fancy, for a man who has 
no wife to teach him caprices.”’ 

Rosey looked thoughtful. 

“I wonder if he is a happy person?” she 
moaned, half in soliloquy. 

Mademoiselle Joseph lifted her shoulders. 

‘They say not,’’ she replied. ‘They tell odd 
tales about him. They say he is whimsical and 
misanthropic. When men are rich and lonely, 
and reach his age, it is often so. They have 
time to learn how the world balances them in 
the scale against their money, or with it.” 

*¢ Poor man !’’ said Rosey. ‘‘ Poor man!’’ 

It was late before she went to her room, and 
she heard much of their new neighbor before 
she took her departure, 

Mademoiselle Joseph had exptored the place 
pretty thoroughly, and was inclined to be loqua- 
cious on the subject. 

‘*T asked the workmen some little question,” 
she said, candidly. ‘It is always as well to 
know things, and I am interested in the matter 
I have heard such queer things of 
Eat 


rather objected to Mademoiselle Joseph’s at the {as many goodies as you can, my dear, and you 


outset of their acquaintance, but now she thought 
it almost beautiful. 

She picked over the crystalized dainties, and 
grew flushed and charming in the glow of the 
fire. She was often chill enough in her mother’s 
society. Mrs. Shandon had a theory of her 
own concerning fires and complexions. 


shall have the rest to take to your room.”’ 

When Rosey stole up the third staircase with 
the bon-bon box on her arm, she was thinking 
quite excitedly of Monsieur Bertrand. She was 
interested, too, thanks to Mademoiselle Joseph. 
She felt a great longing to see the luxurious 
rooms, and she was conscious that she would 


‘* What is that tapping sound ?”’ she asked, at ‘ like to see Monsieur himself, if she could tuke a 


‘ 
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peep at him when she was quite sure that he; ‘ How dark it is!” she said, aloud. ‘<I don’t 
would know nothing of her presence. think I like this as well as the rest. It is too 

When she went out for her morning walk the } dark to be pretty.’’ 
next day, she glanced through the open door, as Before she had fairly finished speaking, she 
she passed it. There were rolls of carpet piled } was quite sure that her heart leaped into her 
together near the entrance, and mysteriously- } throat. A large, dark object rose from a divan 
shrouded objects standing in corners. quite close to her, crossed the room to the win- 

“I wonder if he is very lonely?’’ thought } dow, and flung back the curtains with a strong, 
Rosey, hurrying down the staircase, lest some } impatient arm. 
one should see her. The bright light flooded the apartment, and 

The wife of the concierge, who stood at her } almost blinded her as she stood trembling. She 
glass-door, broom in hand, spoke to her as she } could barely distinguish the figure of a large, 
went out. The good woman was a faithful ad-} powerfully-built man, who gave the purple dra- 
mirer of hers, and made a point of praising her } pery another push, and looked at her curiously. 
faltering French most volubly. ‘‘Tito!’’ he said, in a half-undertone. ‘A 

‘We are somewhat disturbed, Mademoiselle } pretty child, who was curious.” And then added, 
sees,’ she said. ‘‘One has the broom in one’s } more loudly, ‘‘ Do not alarm yourself, Mademoi- 
hand all day. What with straw and muddy feet, ,selle. I only desired to see who honored me with 
I shall be rejoiced when Monsieur has his pre- } a visit.” 
parations complete. Things are being carried “‘I beg pardon!” faltered Rosey, hurriedly, 
in from morning till night—pictures, cabinets, } alarmed beyond all self control. ‘I do, indeed, 
carpets, and even marble women, such as we see } Monsieur. I did not intend—I only—I am 
in the galleries. Always something. Monsieur } Rosey Shandon, and I live at the pension, on the 
does not spare his purse.” next floor.”’ 

So it happened that, on her return, Rosey} Her eyes positively implored him for mercy ; 
stopped on the first floor again. It was so dull } she was red and white by turns, and she had not 
up stairs. There was nothing to do, and no one } really the remotest idea what she was saying. 
to talk to. Mrs. Shandon did not allow her to } She only knew that her voice shook, and her 
make friends with strangers, and she knew ac- } words tumbled over each other. She dropped 
tually nobody but Mademoiselle Joseph. She } the little parcelsshe had been holding, and bent 
stood upon the threshold sorely tempted. down to pick them up. Suppose he should tell 

‘It could not be very wrong,”’ she said, ‘or } her mamma. 

Mademoiselle Joseph would not have done it. But he actually indulged in a half laugh, and 
The workmen have gone to their luncheon, and } spoke, as if to himself, again, 

it would not take many minutes.” And of course ‘«« She is Rosey Shandon, and lives at the pen- 
she ended by slipping inside. She felt terribly } sion, on the next floor,” he said, as if her stu- 
guilty, and her heart beat very fast at first, but } pidity pleased him. 

as she became interested, she became hardened. He stooped, and restored a stray package, 
She found the appointments even more beautiful } with a bow. 

than Mademoiselle Joseph had described them, ‘¢ Pray, be seated, Mademoiselle,’’ he said. 
and she was betrayed into wandering from one Rosey thought the suggestion cruel. The tears 
room to another, until she was very much farther } started to her eyes. 

from the staircase than she had intended going. ‘« Monsieur,’’ she said, ‘‘I did not mean to 
The beauty and lavishness she saw fascinated {do anything wrong. I only came in because 
and bewildered her. She was not used to luxury, } Mademoiselle Joseph told me everything was so 
particularly such luxury as this. And this was } beautiful, and—and it is so dull up stairs, and I 
only a whim—one of many. was lonely.’’ 

She had been half-an-hour in the place, with- « Dull?” he echoed, smiling stealthily at the 
out being conscious of the fact, when she reached } simplicity of her poor little protest. ‘‘ Dull in 
a room, the door of which stood ajar, and showed } Paris? And lonely also?’’ 
her a rather small, mysterious-looking apart- ‘Tam always dull,’ said Rosey. ‘And it 
ment, furnished in some strange, antique fashion : } is worse in Paris than anywhere else; but I will 
all its colors rich and sombre, and adding to the ; not come here again, and I am very sorry I was 
darkness caused by the heavy curtains being } so rudeand foolish. Good morning, Monsieur— 
drawn across the window. i if you please.’’ 

She pushed the doar open, and advanced hesi- } But he was not ready to let her go. She 
tantly. amused him, and he was not often amused. 
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‘* Nay,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that will never do. Made- 
moiselle will not come here again? That is ill 
news. I am unfortunate.’ 

Rosey’s eyes fell, and she almost Qrepped her 
parcels again. She thought of Mrs. Shandon, 
and her soul quailed within her. 

“If mamma knew, I had come,’ she said, 
««she would never forgive me. Oh! Monsieur, 
if—if you would only promise not to tell her,” 
her dread getting the better of her. ‘ She would 
never forgive me—never.”’ 

‘« Not to tell her?’ cried Bertrand—of course 
it was Bertrand. ‘Not to tell the mamma— 
Madame Shandon?’’ And he bit his bearded 
lip, the better to restrain his mirth. He had 
seen Madame Shandon, and the idea of his 
mounting the staircase, to request a personal in- 
terview with her, to report her daughter’s mis- 
deeds, was a joke not without a piquancy of 
flavor. But Rosey was quite in earnest. 

‘«T do so many wrong things,’”’ she answered. 
‘¢and I am so stupid and troublesome, that she 
is always angry; at least, 1 am always trying 
her patience.” 

‘** Mademoiselle,’ said Bertrand, gravely, 
“let us make a compact. If you will promise 
to come here, and look at my books and pictures 
whenever the caprice seizes you, I will promise 
not to tell your mamma,” 

Rosey hesitated. 

*« You are very good, but——”’ she began. 

‘‘T am rarely here,’”’ he interrupted. ‘It was 
mere chance that brought me to-day, and—stay, 
I have a brilliant idea. When I intend coming, 
I will send you a little bouquet by way of warn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, please, no!” cried Rosey. 
ma——”’ 

‘«T will not send it to Madame Shandon,” he 
returned. <‘‘ You will find it in the room of your 
fr®@nd, Mademoiselle Joseph.’’ 

Anything for freedom, thought Rosey, and so 
she faltered a reluctant compliance. 

‘*T will come sometimes—perhaps,”’ she said, 
“if [may go now. And, indeed, you are very 
kind to forgive me so.” 


*¢ Mam- 








mamma. What an adventure, to be sure, for a 
little simpleton !” 

On her way from breakfast the next morning, 
Rosey was stopped by Mademoiselle Joseph, who 
opened her door and called her in. 

On the table stood a light Venetian vase, hold- 
ing a bouquet of pure white and deep-blue flow- 
ers, one large pink rose in their centre. 

Rosey stood still, with fear-opened eyes. 

‘‘ Look at them,” said Mademoiselle Joseph, 
‘¢ and then tell me who they are from. I must 
know, or I will not take them. I will have no 
little simpleton’s folly on my hands. There is a 
note—under the rose.’’ 

Rosey looked, and found it, and read it de- 
spairingly. 


” 


‘¢ Mademoiselle need not fear,’’ it ran. ‘This 
is a bouquet of greeting, not of warning. I go 
to Cannes to-day, and trust Mademoiselle is 
well, and will remember her promise. Adieu. 

‘* BERTRAND.” 


‘¢ Well?’ demanded Mademoiselle Joseph. 

Rosey sank into a chair, and clasped her 
hands. 

‘*What would mamma say!”’ she exclaimed. 
*¢ What would mamma say?” 

Mademoiselle Joseph began to feel slightly 
alarmed. 

‘“‘ What have you been doing?’’ she asked. 
«Tell me, quickly.”’ 

««Oh, Mademoiselle !’’ cried Rosey. “« Read it 
yourself, It is from Monsieur Bertrand, and I 
do not know what to do.” 

Then she told the whole story. When she had 
finished, something she saw in Mademoiselle 
Joseph’s face gave her a sense of relief. 

* Was it very wrong?’ she asked. 
all my fault !’’ 

«Tut !’? answered her friend. ‘You may 
keep your flowers. You have only acted like an 
innocent. He sees you are a child, and laughs 
at you. It is only a joke to him.” 

‘‘Laughs at me!’’ echoed Rosey, ruefully. 
‘TI do not like people to laugh at me.” 

But she could not help admiring her flowers, 


** Was it 


She fairly flew down the passages, and up the ; and at last even summoned up courage to make 
stairs, to herown room. She shut the door, and } a little blue and white breast-knot, and fasten it 


sat down on the edge of her bed, panting. One 


of her parcels was missing, after all. But she 


was safe, and nobody had seen her. 


on her pink cravat. 
“T do not think he laughs at me,”’ she said to 
herself; ‘‘and he was very kind to send the 


Monsieur Bertrand found the three-inch pack- } flowers.” 


age in his room, and opened it, and took out a 


She did not visit the first floor, however, dur- 


small roll of dark-blue ribbon, laughing to him- } ing the week that followed. When she went out 


self. 
** Just the shade for that child-blonde hair,” 


¢ 


he said. ‘I will keep it, and I will not tell | 


Vou. LXXI.—8 


she hurried past the door, and never felt safe 
until she reached the street. And yet she thought 


very often of her acquaintance. She did not find 
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it easy to forget him, in fact. He was an im- 
posing fellow, this Bertrand, and had fascinated, 
even while he alarmed her. He had fine eyes, 
and a deep, rich voice, and the gay grace of a 
man who had seen the great world, and who pos- 
sessed more than ordinary natural gifts. Some- 
times Rosey blushed and started when she re- 
membered the smile with which he had regarded 
her, but then when did Rosey not blush and 
start? She would have blushed quite as deeply 
if he had frowned. 

It was the middle of the third week before she 
heard anything more of bim, and then, coming 
in to breakfast one morning, she found Madame’s 
guests in a commotion of interest. 

‘‘There will be no more tap-tap-tapping all 
day, then, if he is in such a strait as that,” re- 
marked a red-faced gourmand, whom Rosey hated. 
‘* He will have to give up his fine whims since 
he has not money to indulge in them.’’ 

‘‘Nothing has been brought in for several 
days,’’ said Madame herself. ‘‘ And the concierge 
tells me the people have ceased work.” 

‘He is not a man of family,” condescended 
Mrs. Shandon, frigidly. 

‘« A bachelor,’’ answered Mademoiselle Joseph. 
‘« And a fine match he would have been thought 
three weeks ago.” 

‘‘Let us hope,’ enunciated Mrs. Shandon, 
“‘ that there are no sentimental entanglements.” 

“ He is not a sentimental man, Monsieur Ber- 
trand,’’ returned Mademoiselle Joseph; and as 
she said it she glanced at Rosey, and wondered 
rather impatiently what ailed the child. 

The fact of the matter was, that Rosey was 
tender little simpleton enough to be suffering a 
keen pang for the sake of a man who she had 
only seen once, and from whom she had run 
away as if he had beena plague. The beautiful 
rooms were never to reach their full beauty. In 
some mysterious way all the wealth and power 
had vanished, and Monsieur Bertrand had been 
reduced to the rank of some work-a-day mortal. 
Ah, how sorry she was for him! How dreadful 
it must seem tohim! What would he do? If 
he had been unhappy before, how wretched he 
must be now. She did not know that an honest 
bread and butter struggle is sometimes the best 
of remedies for the melancholy of one order of 
misanthropist. She lost her appetite, poor child, 
in her sympathy for Monsieur Bertrand. 

‘Is it true?” she whispered to Mademoiselle 
Joseph, as soon as the chance presented itself. 





‘Is he in Paris ?”’ 

‘‘ No—it is said not. One of the workmen told 
the concierge that he telegraphed from Cannes 
simply the words, ‘Stop your work.’ Pouf, child! 
You look as if it hurt you.’ 

‘Tt does hurt me,” said simple Rosey. ‘I 
am so sorry for him.”’ 

She thought of him all the morning, and grew 
so sad at heart, that she even shed a gentle tear 
or so. Her small head was full of the fall of Mon- 
sieur Bertrand when she went out for the dreary 
constitutional Mrs. Shandon considered neces- 
sary for the preservation of her complexion; and 
when, after an hour’s absence, she returned to 
the pension, she mounted the stairs in no better 
spirits than she had descended them. Arriving 
at the first landing, she was surprised to find the 
entrance-door standing open. 

‘«T wonder why,’’ she said, ‘‘since he is not 
in Paris, and they are not at work. But, perhaps, 
the concierge has had orders to do something to 
the rooms.” 

Thus it was that a certain wistful longing to 
see the beautiful things once again took posses- 
sion of her. She was not afraid of the concierge, 
and then, also, she remembered the promise she 
had so reluctantly made and had not kept. 

‘«T will go in and say good-bye,” she decided, 
at length. ‘It is odd that I should care to say 
good-bye to Monsieur Bertrand, but Ido. It is 
because I am sorry, I think—and, perhaps, be- 
cause he remembered to send me the flowers,”’ 

She felt so certain of finding her friend, the 
concierge, somewhere, that she was not afraid as 
she had been the first time. She heard footsteps 
in one of the farther rooms, and followed the 
sound. It led her toward the very apartment 
where she had met with her adventure, and she 
advanced the more eagerly, because she knew 
that the good-natured little door-keeper would 
be quite willing to talk of the sensation of the 
hour. 

But it was not the voice of the concierge she 
heard when she reached the door. It was the 
voice of a man who spoke as if to himself, and 
his words were accompanied by a sharp metallic 
click, repeating itself two or three times. 

*«So,”’ he said, ‘it works well. There will 
be no blundering. Pah! Let it be clean, short 
work, since it is to be done. Every man to his 
taste, but to mine a bullet is the best of all.” 

Something in the bitter half-laugh following 
the words struck terror to Rosey’s trembling 


‘« It seems so,”’ answered Mademoiselle. ‘“‘ We } heart. She knew the voice well, though it did not 
hear it at last. There has been a great crash in } sound as it had done when she heard it last. 
Scarcely aware what she did, she stepped forward 
and stood upon the threshold. 


the city, and they say he has suffered immense 
losses.’’ 
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The curtains were drawn across the windows, , made a frantic effort to raise him, which, of 
as they had been on her first visit, but they were } course, was a failure. He lay like a dead man, 
not drawn quite so closely, and one beam of sun- } only that he breathed stertorously, and the 
light streamed in between the folds of the purple, } half smile fused itself into such grimness. 





and fell upon Monsieur Bertrand; and a certain “What must I do?” the poor child cried, 
terrible shining something he held in his hand— } wringing her hands. ‘Where can I find some 
a shining something Rosey’s first glance told her } one to help him?” 

was a pistol. Then she thought of Mademoiselle Joseph, 


‘« It will soon be over,”’ she heard him mutter. } and sprang to her feet. But before she flew out 
‘A few moments—perhaps less. Adieu, life. } of the room, she had the presence of mind to do 
Now ”» And he raised his hand. one thing. She picked up the pistol, and pushed 

But it did not do its work. There was a cry 3 it far back into a drawer, and then locked the 
and a rush of light feet, and Rosey was clinging ; drawer. 





to his —_ and dragging it down. In fifteen seconds she stood breathless at the 
‘« Monsieur!” she cried out, wildly. “ Mon-} door of Mademoiselle Joseph’s room. 
sieur ! Monsieur !”” ‘“« Mademoiselle,” she panted, when that lady 


She was unconscious enough now; all her shy- } answered her summons, and stood staring at her, 
ness had vanished. She feared nothing but that } «he has fallen down on the floor of the little 
she should not have strength to hold the power- } black-oak room. And he looks as if he would 
fularm. She even shook its owner in her pas-} die there. Come to him. Mademoiselle, it is 
sion of childish emotional courage. Her fright } Monsieur Bertrand, you know, and he may die 
made her strong. before we get there.” 

But the man did not even try to free him- ‘‘ Monsieur Bertrand!” echoed Mademoiselle 
self after the first unconscious struggle. He} Joseph, but she had wit enough not to stop to 





staggered back, and looked down in a dazed way } ask questions. ‘Don’t come with me,’’ she 
at the white, young face and imploring eyes. } said to Rosey. ‘‘ Run down to the concierge and 
The pistol hung loosely in his grasp. order a doctor. And then go and shut yourself 

“Mon Dieu!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What have }in your room, if you don’t want to get into 
we here ?”’ trouble.” 

He strode to the window, taking her with him, Rosey did as she was told; but somehow, in 
and drawing her into the light. her interest in Monsieur Bertrand, she seemed 

“What?” he said. ‘It is she! The little } to have lost much of he, awe of her mother, and 
English Mademoiselle, again !’’ after speaking to the concierge, she went to her 


“Monsieur,” said Rosey, ‘you would have } room, quite reluctantly. She almost felt brave 
killed yourself. You were going to kill your-} enough to have gone back to the first floor, not- 
self!’’ She would not let him go, but held him } withstanding Mrs. Shandon. 
with all her might. ‘Give me the pistol !’’ she She did not feel so courageous, however, when 
demanded. ‘You would have killed yourself!” } she saw that lady, and heard her discuss the 

It was not wonderful that he should look un- } matter afterwards. 


like himself at such a crisis, but he looked very } «Tt appears it was Mademoiselle Joseph who 
strange, indeed, as he handed her the weapon, } discovered him,” she said. ‘It is well that 
and spoke in a slow, half-comprehending style. } Mademoiselle Joseph is nota younger person. As 


His face was flushed, and his eyes bloodshot. it is, I desire you will check your intimacy with 
“Yes,” he said; ‘‘I would have killed my- her somewhat, Rosa. A person whose curiosity 

self.” He put his hand up to his forehead, and } leads her into the committal of such indiscre- 

made a weak, uncertain step forward. ‘Do } tions, is hardly the companion for a young lady. 

not be alarmed,”’ he said, smiling. ‘I trust} For my part,’ with a stately shudder, ‘I have 

Iam too gallant a man to be guilty of such } always found the woman obnoxious.”’ 

breach of decorum in the presence of a lady. «But, mamma,’’ stammered Rosey, the tips 
‘‘Monsieur,” cried Rosey, alarmed again, } of her ears burning, ‘he would have died, if no- 

“you are going to be ill. You must sit down. } body had found him.” 

You——” Mrs. Shandon transfixed her with a frigid 
She was too late, however. Evidently feeling } glance. 

his strength failing him, he put out his hand, ‘¢ Are you interested in Monsieur Bertrand ?”’ 

blindly, for a chair, missed it, and went down }she asked. “If so, I will say no more.” 

with the smile on his lips. Rosey had nothing to say. In her heart of 
Rosey flung herself upon the carpet, and hearts she knew she was interested, and her 
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knowledge of the fact overwhelmed her with con- 
fusion. 

She saw nothing of Mademoiselle Joseph that 
day, nor even the next, and she did not dare to 
ask questions. She listened attentively, how- 
ever, and gathered from the remarks she heard, 
that the kindly creature kept her place at the 
sick man’s side staunchly, and intended so to 
’ keep it until he was out of danger, or his friends 
came forward. 

‘“‘For,’”’ explained Madame, ‘‘ whether it is 
that he is supposed to be out of Paris, or whether 
thot he is of no particular value, since his mis- 
fortunes, not a soul has presented himself as yet, 
and he lies there alone, so to speak.” 

It was too much for Rosey to bear. Hers was 
the shrinking, timid nature which always gains 
strength at the knowledge of sorrow and pain. 
She was a foolish little coward before coldness 
and hard words. She was afraid of her mother 
and shy of strangers, under ordinary circum- 
stances; but she could forget all fear in the 
cause of anything more helpless than herself— 
from a fallen foe to a frightened child, or a tor- 
tured animal. 

On the evening of the third day, Mademoiselle 
Joseph answered a faint tinkle of the door-bell, 
and started back to find herself confronting a 
youthful figure, standing in the dusk of the stair- 
case. 

‘*Bless me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Is it you, 
child? What are you doing here? Where is 
your mother ?”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle,’ said Rosey, ‘‘I want to 
knowif it is true, that he has no friend but you? 
I could not sleep last night, Mademoiselle. It 
seemed so sad to think that after—after all these 
years—”’ the tears rising in her sweet voice— 
‘he should not have a single friend in all this 
gay, rich Paris, so full—so full of people.” 

‘‘Step inside for a moment,’’ answered her 
friend. ‘It won’t do for you to stand out 
there.”’ 

When Rosey stepped in, she shut the entrance- 
door, and the light of the candle she held showed 
that she looked quite fagged out. 

‘See!’ shesaid. ‘It is true, every word of it, 
and a miserable tale it is to tell. People are 
worse than I thought they were. No one has 
come to ask if he is a living man or a dead one; 
not a soul, though the doctor found out two or 
three of his fine friends, and told them how the 
matter stands. As to nurses, I sent for one, and 
when she came she gave him a side glance, and 
asked who was going to pay. I could have paid 
her myself, but I sent her about her business 
after that. The wife of the concierge is a good 





little soul, and she is willing enough, but she has 
six babies on her hands, and a husband who is 
as bad as twelve; so I am going to stand it alone 
as longasIcan. The man’s haggard face has 
taken hold of me, somehow, and I mean to stand 
his friend, as there is no one better.’’ 

Rosey’s excitement and sympathy got the bet- 
ter of her. She put out her hand and caught 
Mademoiselle Joseph’s, and kissed it. 

“Bless me!’ cried Mademoiselle Joseph. 
‘‘ What does that mean ?”’ 

‘Tt means that you are so good—so good!’’ 
cried Rosey. ‘‘ And it means that I cannot help 
loving you. And I want to help you, if I may. 
Oh, please let me! No one will ever know, at 
all, and it cannot be wrong to want to help some 
one whe has no friends. I will come down when 
every one is in bed, and I will do everythin z { 
can, and it can be a secret between us always.” 

Mademoiselle Joseph almost let her light fall. 

‘‘You would do that? You?’’ she gasped. 

‘Yes,’ said Rosey, ‘“‘and not be afraid, at 
all.” 

‘Well,’ said Mademoiselle, ‘‘I should not 
wonder if you would. And commend me to these 
simple little souls for cleverness, when the worst 
comes to the worst.” 

She opened the door, laid her hand on the 
girl’s shoulder, kissed her, and pushed her gently 
outside. 

‘‘Go up stairs, and get a good night’s rest, 
and come again to-morrow,” she said. ‘You 
shall do your share, do not fear, even if it is 
something else.”’ 

‘But, Mademoiselle—”’ began Rosey, feeling 
bewildered. 

‘‘Doas I tell you,’’ was the answer she re- 
ceived. ‘And don’t get me into trouble be- 
cause Iam fond of you. There, run away. I 
cannot wait longer.’ And she shut the door, 
and left Rosey in the shadow, uncertain whether 
her plan was an accepted one or not. 

In fact, it was scarcely either accepted or re- 
jected. Mademoiselle Joseph was as good as 
her word, and gave her plenty to do, in one way 
oranother. There were purchases to be made, 
and various small tasks to be performed, and 
occasionally Rosey found herself allowed to pay 
@ quiet visit to the sick-room, when Mrs. Shan- 
don was satisfactorily disposed of. 

«If you had a sensible woman for a mother, I 
should be ashamed of myself,’’ said Mademoi- 
selle, brusquely, ‘“‘but if you had a sensible 
woman for a mother, she would have no objection 
to your doing your duty towards a suffering fel- 
low-creature, and she would be here with you, 
helping you to do it.” 
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Still it was perilous for Rosey. If the power- 
ful and fortunate Monsieur Bertrand had made 
an impression upon her, how much more did the 
Monsieur Bertrand of the dark, haggard face, 
wearied with ,restless pain, touch her tender 
heart. She became accustomed to bearing his 
image in her thoughts night and day, and to be- 
ing full of gentle sadness for him. She often 
wondered what she could do with herself when 

_ he was well enough to go away, and be quite 
lost to her in his great busy world. 

It was almost a shock to her when Mademoi- 
selle Joseph met her at the door, one morning, 
and told her that he was entirely conscious, and 
even strong enough to ask questions, and insist 
on being answered. 

‘«Questions of all kinds,’’ said Mademoiselle 
Joseph. ‘He is as determined aud inquisitive 
as if he had never had a pain in his life.’”’ 

“IT am very glad,” said Rosey, slowly. “I 
suppose you will not need me again, Mademoi- 
selle; but I am very glad.” 

She went away wondering what questions he 
had asked, and whether he had remembered any- 
thing of their last meeting in the black-oak 
room. In fact, Monsieur had remembered it 
very clearly after the mists had cleared away 
from his brain; and after he had gathered divers 
facts from Mademoiselle Joseph, he had lain 
thinking gravely of the pitying eyes and sweet, 
frightened face, which had faded from his vision 

.as he fell. 

‘«* And it is you whom I must thank for exist- 
ence, Mademoiselle,’ he said, to Mademoiselle 
Joseph. 

‘*You may thank me, and you may thank an- 
other,” she answered ; ‘‘ but you must thank the 
other first.’’ 

Monsieur smiled a little. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘my last memory 
of this world is the memory of a face like a 
flower, and a pair of timid eyes, and some loose 
braids of hair, blonde, like a child’s. Is that the 
other one ?”’ 

‘I suppose I may as well confess that it is,” 
she replied. 

Monsieur smiled again, but this time with 
wonderful tenderness. 

‘‘And since then I have had faucies of this 
face,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘and havewlistened long- 
ingly from time to time for a low, ‘young voice I 
sometimes heard. Is it true that I sometimes 
heard this voice, Mademoiselle ?”” 

“Yes,” returned Mademoiselle Joseph, half- 
grudgingly, ‘it is true.”’ 

“And ”? he began again. 

Mademoiselle Joseph advanced to the bedside, 


and regarded him with the steadfast look of a 
practical and honest woman. 

‘‘Stay, Monsieur,” she said. ‘The pretty 
face is the face of a child, as yet; and I must 
know more of you before I answer any further 
questions.”’ 

But Monsieur did not appear at all baffied. 

‘«Sit down, Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘‘and ask 
of me what you like. Iam aman of the world, 
but I am ready to answer.” 

He was so plainly in earnest, that Mademoi- 
selle Joseph obeyed him. Perhaps she rather 
enjoyed the prospect of satisfying her curiosity. 
And Monsieur was so frank that she did satisty 
it. She could have told her friends of the pen- 
sion, @ whimsical enough story, before an hour 
was over ; that is, if she had so chosen, and the 
final incident was more whimsical than all the 
rest, 

‘“‘T had made up my mind,”’ said Monsieur, 
‘‘that when I next crossed the threshold it would 
be when I was carried forth a dead man. The 





world and my solitariness had wearied me, and, 
} with the fever working in my brain, | was not 


sane. It was not the loss of the money. I fancy 
I am not so nearly ruined as my kind friends 
imagine, but I was morbid and half-mad. And 
I held the pistol in my hand, thinking the last 
moment had come. What a fool I see myself, 
now that my blood hascooled! And she sprang 
forward, this pretty child, and clung to my arm, 
and cried out to me in her clear, anguished voice. 
And so I was saved. And I lie here to-day,” he 
added softly, after a moment’s pause. ‘I lie 
here to-day, and think of her with passionate 
gratitude.” 

After this, he dictated to Mademoiselle Joseph 
a letter to his lawyer, and it was sent out at once 
by the concierge. This being done, Monsieur 
composed himself to sleep, and slept long and 
peacefully. 

‘I wish to recover as rapidly as possible,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I am a strong man, and I have an object 
in view. I shall take a seat on that chair by the 
fire in ten days at the latest.” 

He was awake when his lawyer arrived, and 
was strong enough to bear a lengthy interview, 
and to ask more questions, and even to give 
divers directions concerning his affairs. 

‘« And as to his being ruined,” said Mademoi- 
selle Joseph, when she took her place at the 
table two days after, ‘‘ that is all folly and non- 
sense. His losses are a mere bagatelle, and a 
pleasant affair it is for those gay friends of his. 
Ife is no more ruined than Iam. And he has a 
jest of his own, too, for fashionable Paris. He 
Sis a wit which does not spare.” 
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‘¢ And you thought him well enough to leave 
him ?”’ asked some one. 

Mademoiselle Joseph nodded significantly. 

‘¢T can trust him with a nurse now,”’ she said. 
«You should hear him give his orders when he 
has a whim. The creature would sooner lose the 
tip of her tongue than disobey him.” 

Accordingly, Monsieur recovered; and when, 
during his gradual convalescence, he appeared 
silent and preoccupied, and Mademoisielle Joseph 
regarded him inquiringly, he answered her, with 
a smile, 

‘I think, Mademoiselle, of my hopes.’’ 

Every morning there was left at the door a 
bouquet for Rosey, and, astonishing to relate, 
Mrs. Shandon made no remark. 

One evening, however, she came into Rosey’s 
room, and advancing with her most majestic air 
of maternal affection, kissed the girl’s forehead. 

‘*My dear Rosa,”’ she said, ‘‘ you have my 
permission to go down to the salon of Monsieur 
Bertrand, and I will add that your conduct has 
been most praiseworthy.” 

‘* Mamma!” exclaimed Rosey. 

‘¢Go at once, my dear Rosa,’’ said Mrs. Shan- 





don, waving her hand. 
fied.” 

The door of the salon, opening slowly a few 
minutes later, caused Monsieur Bertrand to stop 
in his pacing to and fro, and advance to greet the 
approach of the sweet, distressed face. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” faltered Rosey, ‘‘ I—I am very 
glad you are better, and—and thank you for the 
flowers.”’ y 

She was so overwhelmed with shyness, that 
the eyes she raised to his were suggestive of tears. 

‘‘T am very glad you are better, Monsieur,” 
she began aghin, and ventured to hold out her 
little hand. 

But Monsieur seemed stirred by some emotion, 
too deep for ordinary words. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,’’ he said—** Rose—you do not 
fear me—you who have saved me—you? You 
will not send me from you—since I love you.” 

He held out his hands. 

‘«T—” whispered Rosey, hanging her pretty 
head. ‘‘ Monsieur—I——”’ 

But she went to him, obeying his tender ges- 
ture, and he folded her—softly, as if she had 
been a child—to his heart. 


“I am perfectly satis- 
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Sweet and faint 

Steals the perfume from the South ; 
See, dear saint, 

Flowers bloom on in rain or drouth. 
Music falls, 

Through the vines all dewey, wet— 
O’er the walls 

Where we planted Mignonette. 
Happy flowers! 

Thus to careless spring and fade ; 
Through the hours, 

Sweet alike in sun or shade. 


An nen 


ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Long I wait, 
Does my heedless love forget? 
Strauge how fate— 
Links me to thee, Mignonette ! 


Meek and fair 

Rise these blossoms from the mould 
Shovld I care 

If the night grows dark and cold? 
Suns shall rise 

After all these suns shall set ; 
In love lies 

Hope for all things, Mignonette ! 
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Garty sing, my happy bird, 
Let. thy sweetest song, 

With its tenderest trills be borne 
By the breeze along, 

Till upon the busy street 

One home coming it may greet. 


Laugh and shout, my bonnie boy, 
For the hour has come, 
Gayest, gladdest, happiest hour, 


M‘VICAR, 


Which brings papa home; 
Hovr more dear there scarce could be, 
In this world, I think, to me. 


Childish wrongs in papa’s arms 
Soon are all forgot, 

Near to him more light the cares 
Vexing woman’s lot, 

All Life’s ills lose half their power 

O’er my heart in this glad hour. 





HOW SHE DID IT. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


‘I mean vo get into society,’ said Mrs. Cyrus ; tion, beside her baby’s cradle, or in the inter- 


Glenn, in a very decided tone of voice, as she 
stood at the parlor window of her handsome 
mansion on Beechnut Avenue, and looked out 
upon a wintry scene, which was all sparkling, 
new-fallen snow beneath, and an azure, cloud- 
less sky, and glittering sunshine overhead. 

Now the lady was entirely alone at the mo- 
ment that she spoke; therefore, her remark, ad- 
dressed in an authoritative tone to herself, was 
in no danger of meeting with either contradic- 
tion or argument. 

Mrs. Glenn turned from the window, and 
glanced around her sumptuous parlors. They 
looked very well, indeed, in the clear light of 
that January morning. Everything was of the 
handsomest, and with the gloss of freshness still 
upon it: Aubresson carpets, brocatelle furniture, 
satin curtains, pictures upon the walls, books, 
pretty knick-knacks in gilt, carved ivory, and 
porcelain ; a good bronze or two, a pair of very 
creditable busts, in white marble—really, the 
effect was excellent! And yet, Mrs. Glenn 
sighed, as she looked-around, and in her inmost 
heart declare<i that her elegant rooms were unto 
her as a howling wilderness. For, dreadful to 
relate, Mrs. Glenn was not in society. 

The Glenns had not always been wealthy. 
Sudden riches, whether by inheritance, or 
through speculation, or by one of those lucky 
chances that » few years ago turned not a few of 
our citizens into millionaires, it matters not to 
our story, had swooped down upon them in 
their quiet, suburban home, and had totally 
changed the current of their daily lives. From 
Pecan Street, a two-story brick, with a garden 
in front, to the glories of a Beechnut Avenue, 
and a mansion, all marble front, and plate-glass 
windows, the step had been a wide one. But 
Mrs. Glenn took it easily and gracefully, as most 
of our American women conirive to do, under 
similar clrcumstances. She sported her fine 

_servanis, silken furniture, French dresses, and 
open carriage, as though she had been born to 
the purple. She had a good eye for color, and 
so dressed well. She had some taste, partly 
natural, partly acquired, which taught her to 


furnish her house properly. She had read up } 





vals of doing up collars or mending shirts, So 
she was quite prepared to look critical over a 
fold of old point-de-venise, or to converse learnedly 
respecting the relative merits of cameos and 
coral. So far, so good. But the hidden aspira- 
tions of her soul remained unsatisfied. She knew 
nobody ! 

What to her, after the first novelty of posses- 
sion had worn off, availed her French dresses, 
and her handsome rooms? There was nobody 
to admire either. Not but what she might have 
had as much society as she chose, had she been 
willing to take up with anybody, or anything. 
Mrs, Billings, who lived ten doors off, and whose 
husband was a manufacturer of scented soap on 
an extensive scale, had called almost immedi- 
ately, and had begged Mrs. Glenn to “‘ come in 
and be intimate.’’ Mrs. O’Keefe, the rich 
widow, whose late spouse had been an Irish army 
contractor, and who was herself of Milesian ex- 
traction, had manifested a like disposition to 
cultivate Mrs. Glenn. But Mrs. Glenn refused 
to be cultivated by such people. She had “a 
soul above soap and shoddy,” she said. Either 
she would have the very best and choicest of 
society, she declared, or she would have none 
at all. Soshe ‘declined, with thanks,’’ an in- 
vitation to tea at the house of Mrs. Billings, and 
one to a ball at that of Mrs. O’Keefe; and re- 
frained from asking to see either of those ladies 
when she returned their calls; in consequence 
of which the acquaintance ended then and there; 
and Mrs. Billings was afterwards heard to de- 
scribe Mrs. Glenn by the epithet ‘‘ stuck-up,”’ 
if anybody knows what that means. 

Yes. Mrs. Glenn had resolved to soar to the 
topmost heights of the social pinnacle; and on 
the particular morning on which our story opens, 
she sat soberly and seriously down to review the 
situation. Her thoughts, translated into the 
ordinary speech of mortals, were somewhat as 
follows: 

‘‘Here am I, after fourteen months of pros- 
perity, as far from my object as ever. Yet it is 
an object that can be achieved, and I will achieve 
it, and that, too, before I am two years older. 
Let me see. How do the drawbacks of my posi- 


extensively concerning lace aud goms, in the tion weigh against its advantages? To begin 
days when a book had been her great recres- ' with, Iam not ill-looking, nor handsome. That 
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fact of itself would turn the women that I want 
to conciliate against me; but what is better still, 
I am naturally stylish, tall, slender, with a pale 
complexion, and of what may be termed a good 
presence and carriage. Secondly, I am not a 
fool. Thirdly, I possess that extra sense, known 
as tact. Fourthly, lastly, and most important 
item of all, I have money, and I am willing to 
spend it. 4 

‘* Now for the drawbacks. I think they may 
be summed up in one item. I know no one— 
literally, no one—belonging to the set into which 
I wish to enter. Only let me insert the point of 
the wedge, and I will cleave the oak, never fear. 
But the entering-point of the wedge—how am I 
to find that ?”’ 

Mrs, Glenn took her seat upon the sofa, and 
meditated profoundly. At the time of which we 
write, three families reigned paramount in the 
city where she lived, and not to know them, 
argued oneself unknown. First came the Clen- 
dennings, a wealthy and widowed mother, of an- 
cient descent and aristocratic manners, with an 
only daughter, Miss Bertha Clendenning, who 
was a reigning belle, as befitted her prospective 
heiresship, as well as the blueness of her blood. 
Next came the Davenants—the family of Admi- 


ral Davenant; three daughters, Mary, Meta and ; 


Emily ; two sons, a distinguished father, and a 
lady-mother, descended from the very “ first’’ of 
F. F. V.’s. Thirdly, the Hautons—blue blood on 
both sides—not much money, but an infinity of 
style and fashion; two daughters, Anne and 
Maud, both in society; and two sons, one of 
whom was reported to be attentive to Emily 
Davenant. These three families formed, so 
to speak, the point, or apex, of that social 
pinnacle to which Mrs. Glenn aspired to climb. 
Once gain the social sanction of each, or all of 
these, and her object would be attained. 

But where, when, and, above all, how? 
Already had she occupied for months a pew at the 
fashionable church of St. Boanerges, just next to 
that held by Mrs. Davenant. Already had her 
two pretty daughters, Agnes and Carrie, formed 
speaking acquaintances, at dancing-school, with 
Mrs. Hauton’s youngest daughter, Alice, a girl 
about their own age, namely, somewhere be- 
tween twelve and fourteen. The acquaintance, 
however, had never progressed any farther. To 
be sure, Mrs. Clendenning had been heard to 
ask, one Sunday, on coming out of St. Boaner- 
ges’, ‘Who is that elegantly-dressed woman ?” 
meaning Mrs, Glenn; but the reply, “It is Mrs. 
Glenn, who has just bought a house on Beech- 
nut Avenue,’’ was withering, and its subject 
Wilted accordingly, But she was not subdued or 





daunted. Far from it! She meant to accom- 
plish her purpose, and she clung with ail a wo- 
man’s tenacity to its achievement. But how— 
how? Ah, there was the rub. 

Mrs. Glenn left her seat on the sofa, and 
strolled idly to her old position at the window. 
There she stood, looking out, as though to take 
counsel of the sunshine and the snow, in regard 
to her social difficulties. But ‘her eyes were 
with her heart, and that was far away.’’ She 
was picturing herself, to herself, in the character 
of a hostess, receiving the elite of the town; in- 
troducing distinguished strangers to ‘her friend, 
Miss Clendenning ;’’ making the tour of her 
crowded parlors, leaning on the arm of Admiral 
Davenant ; tapping Mrs. Hauton playfully on 
the shoulder with her fan; calling James Hau- 
ton a “sad, naughty boy,” in mirihful tones. 
She had a vision of herself in her last Worth 
toilet, presiding at the head of a gorgeous din- 
ner-table, and looking across a space, glittering 
with silver and crystal, perfumed with flowers, 
and gay with delicate porcelain, at one of the 
magnates of the land, seated just opposite to her. 
But from these radiant dreams she was rudely 
aroused by the more actual and positive appear- 
ance of a baggage express-wagon, loaded with 
trunks, which drew up at the house just oppo- 
site. 

The house in question was a neat edifice 
enough, with a brown-stone front, plate-glass 
windows, and all the other appliances of modern 
civilization. It had been offered for rent some 
few months before, and the bill had only just 
becn removed. With her usual keen eye to pos- 
sibilities, Mrs. Glenn had not failed to inquire, 
or rather to cause Mr. Glenn to inquire, as to 
who had takenit. But the answer, ‘‘A Dr. Lan- 
delle, who has been residing abroad,” was not 
particularly promising; and she had dismissed 
the subject from her mind. Something, however, 
(was it preoccupation or idle curiosity, or was 
it not destiny ?—-Mrs. Glenn rather thought it 
was the laiter,) led her to linger at the window, 
to watch the disembarkation of the baggage. 
There were a good many trunks taken off and 
carried up the steps. And, finally, a pretty, 
brown-eyed girl, in a neat morning-dress, came 
to the door to give some final instructions, or 
possibly to settle about payment. But at that 
moment, what was Mrs. Glenn’s amazement to 
see Meta Davenant, who happened to be passing 
her house, rush frantically across the street, and 
embrace the aforesaid pretty girl, with all the 
effusiveness of a young lady-friendship of long 
standing. 

That sight was enough. Mrs. Glenn only lin- 
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gered long enough at the window to see the {so much interest in her own welfare and that 


two girls enter the house together, and then she } of her daughter. 


To be sure, a number of her 


turned away with a very settled, not to say } fashionable friends had asked who is Mrs. Glenn, 
comfortable conviction, that the Landelles were but no one could give any derogatory answer. 


worth knowing, and with a firm resolution to 
call at the earliest available moment. She had 
too much tact to commence her campaign at 
once, before carpets and curtains, etc., were all 
fully in their places in the new home of her op- 
posite neighbors. She resolved to bide her time, 
and, meanwhile, she set about gathering up all 
the stray scraps of information respecting the 
Landelles, which she could collect. Every par- 
ticular, which came to her knowledge, was in 
the highest degree satisfactory. Mrs. Landelle, 
who was something of an invalid, was of a well- 
known old family, and Dr. Landelle of an equally 
old one. They had resided abroad for some years, 
chiefly to educate their children. One daughter 
had married in England, and as the climate of 
Europe no longer suited the health of Mrs. Lan- 
delle, the Doctor had resolved to return to the 
United States, and to resume the practice of his 
profession. One son and one daughter com- 
prised his household, the daughter being, of 
course, the pretty girl of whom we have spoken— 
Kate Landelle—who numbered among her friends, 
not only Meta Davenant, but Maud Houton, Ber- 
tha Clendenning, and a score or so more of the 
daughters of the best families. 

The momentous call was duly made, and Mrs. 
Glenn was courteously received by the refined 
and delicate Mrs. Landelle, who saw in the ele- 
gantly-dressed and well-mannered woman before 
her nothing to cavil at, and who had been absent 
too long from her native city to be able to place 
any strange name very definitely. Mrs. Glenn 
stayed just long enough to make a favorable im- 
pression, and then retired with a hope that she 
should soon have the pleasure of welcoming her 
new neighbor to her own house. The visit was 
duly returned in the course of the next week, 
and then Mrs. Glenn felt “ her soul in arms and 
eager for the fray.” 

She was too wise to rush into any sudden in- 
timacy, or to make any display of her anxiety 
to cultivate her new acquaintance. But she 
began the campaign with a series of delicate at- 
tentions: an offer of her carriage when Mrs. Lan- 
delle seemed more than usually ailing ; a bouquet 
of flowers from the spacious conservatory attached 
to the Glenn mansion; a seat in an opera-box oc- 
casionally for Miss Kate, etc., till Miss Glenn’s 
name became quite a household word in the 
Landelle mansion. Gradually the acquaintance 
ripened into intimacy. Mrs. Landelle was really 
grateful to the kindly lady, who seemed to take 








If she did not belong to the fashionable set, she 
did not belong to any objectionable one. So Mrs. 
Landelle and Kate, never meeting any unplea- 
sant persons at the house of Mrs. Glenn, and 
appreciating to the full all her manifold atten- 
tions, became thoroughly reconciled, first to the 
acquaintanceship, and secondly to the intimacy. 

Of course, Mrs. Glenn, in her constant inter- 
course with the Landelles, could not fail to come 
into contact with most of their other visitors. 
She had very soon the rapture of receiving a 
civil bend of the head from Mrs. Hduton, and 
of being entitled to bow, not only to that lady, 
but to Mrs. Davenant and others of that set, 
when she met them in the street. That, for the 
present, sufficed for her ambition. She had no 
idea of mincing everything by indiscriminate 
pushing. Had she called upon the ladies, at that 
stage of her upward progress, a very decided 
snub, and possibly # cut direct, would have been 
the consequence. Women of the world, with 
some five or six hundred names on their visiting 
lists, do not, as a rule, crave new acquaintances. 
Mrs. Glenn felt that she must show them that 
she was an acquaintance worth knowing, before 
she ventured on’ such a decided step as a visit, 
much less an invitation. 

Lent came late*that year, so it was fully the 
middle of April béfore Mrs. Glenn resolved upon 
playing her first eard in the society-game. She 
would give a dinner-party, in honor of the Lan- 
delles. ‘Now, a dinner-party, though in many 
respects one of the most elegant and recherche 
forms of entertainment, as it is also one of the 
most costly, does not demand from its giver an 
extensive visiting list. Mrs. Glenn’s guests were 
to be wholly culled from among the acquain- 
tances she had made at the house of her new 
friend. Mrs. Landelle and Kate, of course, 
headed the list of the ladies. Then came a Mrs. 
Escott, a pretty little widow, who was nobody in 
particular, but who had a superb and highly 
caltivated voice, and was in consequence invited 
everywhere. Next on the list were the Misses 
Danvers, two lively young sisters, who were 
wild on thesubject of entertainments, and went 
everywhere they were asked. Last came Miss 
Arabin, a society belle of a certain age, well 
born and well connected, but who, being rather 
in the sear and yellow leaf, was not averse to 
accepting such stray invitations as came in her 
way, even though they did not emanate from 
one of “our set.”” Six gentlemen—Dr. Lan- 
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delle and his son; two of Kate’s most devoted 
admirers, in the shape of James Hauton and 
Carroll Davenant; Harry Danvers, a cousin of 
the Danvers girls aforesaid; and finally, Harri- 
son Ffrench, a society bachelor, who lived, 
moved, and breathed only for society—made up 
the number to which Mrs. Glenn declared she 
had restricted herself, though, sooth to say, she 
would have been somewhat puzzled to increase 
it. But when her invitations had all been sent 
out and answered, she could not help feeling 
that she had begu.. .cry weil. And to say that 
her heart did not give a throb of exultation, 
when she received the acceptances of Messrs. 
Hauton and Davenant, would have been to have 
declared that she was more than mortal. 

She was almost equally charmed with the ac- 
ceptance of Harrison Ffrench, who, if not a 
very grand*aristocrat, was a thorough man of 
the world, agreeable, cultivated, and talented, 
who could draw caricatures, play a waltz ora 
galop on the piano, for dancing, if required, 
and who, above all things, was a great talker. 
In the absence of a Morning Post, or Court 
Journal, Mrs. Glenn looked to Harrison Ffrench 
to advertise, so to speak, her dinner-party. 
Guests, flowers, viands, appurtenances—she knew 
a full inventory of the whole would be retailed 
at the very next house he entered. And she in- 
tended that the story should be worth the telling. 
Not that she thought that the guests she had 
collected were worth any ‘especial amount of 
pains, or of splendor, to do them honor. But 
she meant to make her entertainment ‘tell,’ 
and to achieve that end, an immense amount of 
thought and trouble would,be necessary. 

She rose to the height..of the occasion, like 
the woman of spirit that she was. Money, of 
course, she did not intend to spare. She was 
playing her first card in an important game, and 
she meant to win. She at once secured a cer- 
tain dinner-service of old Dresden, of extreme 
beauty and fabulous cost, which had once be- 
longed to the German Ambassador, and had been 
transferred from Washington when his Excel- 
lency had sold.out his effects, prior to yielding 








chief care, and a famous florist outdid himself 
on the occasion. There were masses of flowers 
everywhere. A bouquet for each lady, and a 
boutonniere for each gentleman, were placed op- 
posite the plates on the dinner table. 

Everything passed off as well as possible. 
Mr. Glenn, portly, gray-haired, and taciturn, 
did no discredit to his superbly-decked table and 
elegant-looking wife. The guests did full jus- 
tice to the viands and the wines. Harrison 
Ffrench told some of his best stories, and Kate 
Landelle flirted to her heart’s content with her 
two admirers. There was a new fruit, just im- 
ported from the West Indies, introduced at des- 
sert,.as well as a novel mould for ice, the pattern 
of which had never before been seen. After 
dinner, there was an impromptu dance, Harri- 
son Ffrench acting as musician ; and the party 
did not break up till a late hour. Altogether, 
the whole affair was a decided success; and, 
thanks to the energetic gossiping powers of 
Harrison Ffrench, all upper-tendom was soon 
acquainted with that fact. Actually, the Glenn 
dinner, taking place as it did, in a period of 
great social dearth, was talked about for no less 
than three days. 

After that first effort, the taking, so to speak, 
of the first trick in the game she was playing, 
Mrs. Glenn rested on her laurels, or rather she 
considered her cards warily, and revolved what 
should be her next play. 

The summer campaign came on in due order. 
In this, the Landelles could aid but little, if at 
all, for they had accepted an invitation to pass 
part of the season with a friend who owned 
a cottage at Newport. Mrs. Glenn looked 
about her for a suitable place of resort, and 
finally fixed on Seachester, a fashionable water- 
ing-place by the ocean ; for at Seachester was a 
certain well-known hotel, called Granville’s, a 
pet of the upper ten of her city. It was a quaint, 
old-fashioned building, well-kept and in good 
repute; and the best families had been in the 
habit of passing their summers there, from time 
immemorial. Thither Mrs. Glenn betook her- 
self, only too happy to secure a small back room, 


the post to his successor. Her solid silver-ser-} at an exorbitant price, and silencing Mr. Glenn’s 
vice was well-nigh complete, buteshe added to it } objections and grumblings by a promise of Sara- 
a pair of massive pitchers, of classical form, } toga or the White Mountains, in the fall. At 
and rare beauty of design. She ransacked all} Granville’s, she met her quondam guests, Miss 


the stores before she could find an epergne of 
sufficient elegance to grace the centre of her 
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Arabin and the Misses Danvers ; she improved her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Hauton and Mrs. Dave- 


table. The most experienced of head-waiters ; nani, and by dint of judicious little attentions, 


was engaged, and the chief caterer of the city 
received a carte-blanche order. As to the wines, 





such as invitations to dine, loans of new novels, 
etc., and a general avoidance of undue pushing, 


Mr. Glenn took charge of those in a highly sat- } or forwardness, she managed to increase her list 
isfactory manner. The flowers were Mrs. Glenn's } of acquaintances to a considerable extent, and 
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to get up for herself a general reputation for ; Sallie Danvers was wooed and won by a rich 
civility and good breeding. The réle that she; Bostonian, who insisted on a brief engagement 
had to play wasindeed a difficult one. To make; and a speedy marriage. Now, Miss Sallie, being 
her way in that exclusive set, yet not to appear { resolved to do things in style, made up her mind 
pushing ; to be sociable in the face of a certain i to have ® grand wedding, with all the necessary 
calm coldness of demeanor, far more repressing paraphernalia and train of attendants, including 
than actual rudeness; to make acquaintance { in the latter six bridesmaids. And being de- 
with ladies, each of whom knew two-thirds of } sirous of surrounding the occasion with as much 
the guests in the hotel, and cared about as much } eclat as possible, she selected the bridesmaids 
for a new acquaintance as a bird would for three } aforesaid, not from among her relatives or inti- 
‘wings. All this demanded no small degree of { mate friends, but from among the “ swells’’ of 
circumspection and tact. She carried off the? her acquaintance. Of course, her sister Lizzie 





situation triumphantly, however, and before the ; 
season had ended, Mrs. Clendenning had heen 
heard to speak of her as an “ intelligent person, 
with deeidedly good: manners.’’ Altogether, 
when Mrs. Glenn quitted Seachester, to afford 
Mr. Glenn an opportunity of drinking the waters 
of Saratoga, she could set down, in the ac- 
counts of her social game, her six weeks stay 
at Granville’s, as the taking ef trick number } 
two. 

The autumn came, and brought with it new 
aspirations, new plans, and, it must be con-} 
féssed, new misgivings also. For Mrs. Glenn } 


was one of the six; but Kate Landelle, Bertha 
Ciendenning, Maud Hauton, Emily Davenant, 
and Susan Raybrooke (this last a first cousin of 
the Clendennings), filled out her list. At once, 
Mrs. Glenn was stirred to enthusiasm at the idea 
of giving a party to the bride ‘There was noth- 
ing,’ as she confidentiaily remarked to Miss 
Arabin, ‘that she so much admired as a young 
bride, with her attendant train of lovely young 
girls; and she positively must give dear Sallie 
an entertainment after her marriage. She had 
thought of a dinner-party, but she believed the 
} young ladies would best enjoy a dance, and so 


longed, above all things, to give a party. She} she had decided on an evening entertainment. 


knew very well that you must sow entertain- 
ments in order to reap invitations, and that a 
successful ball would advance her more than 
months of s'riving and myriads of dinner-par- 
ties could ever dg. But where were the guests 
to come from? Ah! there was the rub. Thanks } 
to her Seachester campaign, she had a speaking } 
acquaintance with a tolerably fair sprinkling of 
the best set in town, and her dinner-party had } 
enabled her to start a visiting book, without its 
pages being totally blank. But count and stare, } 
and look over the lists of her acquaintances as } 
she might, she could not get the number of per- 
sons whom, on any pretext it was possible for 
her to invite, over one hundred. } 
The winter season arrived, and found her } 
well-nigh in despair. By dint of small suppers } 
and little reunions, she had contrived to make 
her house known, and to give it a reputation { 
for pleasant and profuse hospitality; but the 
grand coup had not yet been stricken ; and dar- 
ing as Mrs. Glenn was, she still hesitated about ; 
making the attempt. ‘‘ Suppose I were to fail,’”’ } 
she thought, and the very idea gave her a cold } 
chill; for such a failure would of course imply : 
the quenching of her social aspirations forever. ; 
But just before the holidays, an event took place: } 


Not a large affair—oh, no; crushes were her ab- 
horrence—just a small, pretty party, enough to 
fill her rooms comfortably ; but the flowers, the 
supper, and the German favors, should surpass 
anything as yet seen that season. She was re- 
solved, ‘‘ for dear Sallie’s sake,’’ that it should 
be as elegant as possible.”’ 

She repeated the same speech, in succession, 
to several of her friends, including Harrison 
Ffrench ; and then, in sheer desperation, set out 
to give a ball, with a visiting list that numbered 
not quite one hundred. 

The experiment was a bold and a desperate 
one, but it succeeded, as dash and daring always 
deserve todo. The season was a dull one; there 
was but little going on; and the eclat afforded 
by the names of the bridesmaids, combined with 
the reputation for wealth and lavish hospitality, 
which the Glenns were beginning to enjoy, lent 
a special attractiveness to the occasion. The 
opportune arrival of several Southern and New 
York belles, who had come to attend the approach- 
ing assembly, gave Mrs. Glenn an opportunity, 
which she eagerly seized, of calling upon and 
inviting, not only the new-comers, but the ladies 
with whom they were staying, as well. Harrison 
Ffrench suggested names, and brought young 


which decided Mrs. Glenn’s wavering mind, as } society-men to call, and interested himself gene- 


a vigorous push will send a shivering bather 
plump into the cold waters of the stream into 
which he longed, yet dreaded to plunge. Miss 


; rally in the whole affair. One way or another, 
} the list of invitations grew and swelled, and 
{attained majestic proportions, like the bean- 
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stalk, planted by the celebrated Jack, of nursery 
lore. 

At last the eventful evening arrived. ‘The 
spacious parlors were more than comfortably 
filled. The bride was there, resplendent in 
point-lace and pearls, as was also the majority 
of her bridesmaids, though Maud Hauton did 
plead illness at the last moment, and Miss Ray- 
brooke sent a polite, but formal, ‘‘regret.’’ The 
Clendennings and the Davenants, seeing so much 
display, and meeting their own friends on every 
side, were reconciled to their new acquaintance. 
James Hauton led the German, with Miss Clen- 
denning, assisted by Carroll Davenant, who hail 
the youngest Miss Danvers for a partner. The 
flowers on the supper-table, all purely white, as 
befitted an entertainment given to a bride, were 
deservedly and enthusiastically admired. Mrs. 
Glenn’s toilet, Worth’s latest combination of im- 
possible colors, was regarded with much favor. 
The toys for the German were all exquisite little 
Parisian knick-knacks, ‘imported expressly for 
the occasion,” as Harrison Ffrench whispered, 
with polite exaggeration. And when the whole 


affair was over, when the last musician and } 








about five in the morning, Mrs. Glenn retired 
to rest, a desperately tired, but a triumphant 
woman. For the game was won. Tact, wealth 
and persistence-had stormed the social fortress, 
carrying it by assault. 

These events happened some years ago. Of 
Mrs. Glenn’s subsequent progress along the up- 
ward path, we can give no better idea than will 
be afforded by a conversation we recently over- 
heard, between her and Miss Anne Hauton, on 
the steps of Virgil & Sticknight’s dry-goods 
store. 

‘¢Who are these Wilkies, that one meets every- 
where, now-a-days?’’ queried Miss Hauton, of 
her companion. 

‘*My dear Anne,” quoth Mrs. Glenn, with a 
wave of her Russian-sable muff, ‘‘how can I 
possibly tell? I never even: heard of them, be- 
fore this winter. They do not belong to our set 
at all. And now do come in, and help me to 
choose a dress for the Raybrooke’s ball, next 
week. I have decided to get a velvet, but Iam 
hesitating between a royal-purple and a dark, 
rich blue.” 

Reader, the thing was done, and we have told 


the latest dancer had departed, somewhere ? you How SHE DID IT. 
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THE REASON WHY. 





BY KATIE 


HIGGINS. . 





You ask me why I do not cause 
My muse to sing 

Of Love, and all the countless joys 
That he doth bring? 


Why, though I sing of varied themes, 
No word I say 

Of all those happy, youthful dreams, 
That gild Life’s way? 


How can I sing, in words that glow, 
Of Love’s bright flame, 

When I the passion only know, 
As yet, in name? 


How can I tell how keen the smart 
Love's arrows give ; 





When never yet, my happy heart 
Did one receive? 


How can I paint the bliss, the joy, 
Love doth bestow ; 

The happiness without alloy, 
That lovers know? 


When o’er my heart his magic chain, 
Love ne’er hath thrown ; 
When of its bliss, or of its pain, 
I naught beve known. 


Then leave me to those idle themes, 
Which first I chose ; 

And ask of Love, and all his dreams, 
Of one who knows. 
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SLUMBER, 


DEAREST. 





BY EMMA LOW. 





StvmseEr, dearest, while above thee 
Angels’ eyes are bending now ; 

And their starry pinions waving, 
Lightly fan thy placid brow; 

All is hushed and still around thee, 
While my lonely watch I keep ; 

Thou art dreaming, sweetly dreaming— 
Sleep on, darling, peaceful sleep! 


Deeper, now, the midnight shadows 
Gather in the valley fair; 

Softly, through the lattice stealing, 
Comes the cool, refreshing air; 

Till the rosy light of morning 
Spangles o’er the crystal deep, 

Wrapt in dreams of heav’n and beauty, 
Sleep on, darling, peaceful sleep! 











A FAIRY GODMOTHER. 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





‘You know,’’ said Meg, as she took out her ; yourself in the mirror, tired out and haggard- 
porte-monnaie to pay her car fare, ‘that it is ; looking, with the bonnet you have achieved at all 
one thing to go shopping with a full purse, and ; this expenditure of mind and body perched on 


quite another to go with an empty one. The 
latter is my case, and I always think of the per- 
son who said that her porte-monnaie looked as if 
an elephant had stepped on it.” 

She was talking to her friend, and the car was 
nearly empty; but the conductor smiled as he 
took her ticket; and an elderly lady in the op- 
posite corner did not lose a word that was said. 
She glanced once at the bright face, with its 
youthful bloom, and setting of fluffy, brown hair, 
and saw that ‘ lady’’ was written from the crown 
of the graceful head to the hem of her quiet 
dress. Margaret Clayfield was a thorough lady, 
but full of youthful spirits, and with a happy 
disposition to extract amusement from vexa- 
tions and disappointments. 

Her friend, who was a somewhat angular, mat- 
ter-of-fact damsel, listened while she rattled on, 

‘¢ All very well, you know, to talk of its being 
exhilarating to look fora new spring bonnet ; but 
I don’t find it so exhilarating. My first sensa- 
tion is one of utter amazement at the abominable 
prices asked for a mouthful of ribbon and flowers, 
that I could put together, myself, in a jiffy—only 
that I never feel I can give it just the air the 
milliners do. But mine has to go without the 
air, for I generally make it myself. So, the pro- 
gramme is: first, a tour of the shops, to see how 
dear everything is, and to get some ideas on the 
subject of trimming, when those overpowering 
females, with their hair frizzed, and braided, and 
curled, and their dresses flounced, and puffed, 
and ruffled, and sashed, who guard the shrine of 
bonnets and artificial flowers, advance upon you 
with, ‘ What did you wish?’ and look as though 
their eyes bored, like gimlets, to the very bot- 
tom of your evil intentions. Their supercilious 
aspect, when you decline their obliging offer of 
taking your address if you seem to admire any 
particular creation, is refreshing to behold. Once 
out of that snare, probably with a bonnet-frame, 
and a cone-shaped parcel, enclosing a spray of 
flowers in your hand, you rush wildly around 
for silk or ribbon of exgellent quality for almost 
nothing; then hurry home to put your materials 
together in a state of disgust, and conclude that 
you are a veritable fright, as you finally survey 





your head. I fairly hate the business !”’ 

**Come,’’ said Lottie Wayland, laughing, 
‘* things are not quite so bad as all that. And 
you make lovely bonnets, Meg.’’ 

**Do you know what I should really enjoy ?”’ 
continued the other. ‘‘ Just to have a fairy god- 
mother, or something of that sort, appear at my 
elbow when I am looking covetously at bonnets 
and dresses, and say benignly, ‘ My dear child, 
for once I want you to be satisfied. Select what- 
ever you like, irrespective of price, and I will 
see that you get it.’ It would be so lovely to 
know how anything like that feels.’’ 

‘‘ What a child you are!’’ giggled Lottie, «I 
never would have thought of such a thing; and 
there are no fairy godmothers now-a-days.” 

‘But there are plenty who might be,’’ per- 
sisted Meg, ‘and be all the happier for it. I 
have no doubt that, at this very moment, there 
is some rich old lady, perhaps not very far off, 
with no one to spend money on, to whom such 
a needy creature as I am would really be a wind- 
fall, if we could only meet. I know if I were 
a rich old woman I should take a real delight in 
finding out some nice young girl with everything 
she wanted. Why don’t people do such things 
eften, I wonder? .They never seem to think of 
any one who is beyond loaves of bread and blan- 
kets. I really feel sorry for the wealthy dame 
to whom I might’give so much pleasure if I could 
only find her.”’ 

*¢One would think you were talking right out 
of a book,’’ said Miss Wayland, calmly. ‘I sup- 
pose that Nettie Higginson is having lots of 
lovely things made up.” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ ‘sighed Meg. ‘‘ That is one of. the 
beauties of getting married—having such a pile 
of pretty new things all at once. But Nettie 
always had lots of pretty things before. I may 
be driven to some desperate step yet, Lottie. I 
have a venerable admirer with half a million.” 

“Just as if your father, the Rey. Mr. Clay- 
field, or your sweet, lady-like mother, would 
countenance anything like that !’’ said Lottie, 
indignantly. 

‘‘Or Margaret Clayfield, herself,’’ added the 
young lady, with heightened color. ‘‘ But, speak- 
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ing of mamma, there is her black silk hat I must , 


they were fairly out of the store; and Meg was 


not forget to match. It is to have new sleeves } so excited by her success, that she fairly rushed 


this season. Sleeves, you know, proclaim the 
age of a dress more than any other part. Mam- 
ma’s black silk isas much of a puzzle as the boy’s 
jack-knife, that first had new blades, and then 
a new handle, and persisted in being the same 
knife after all.”’ 

The conductor gazed kindly after Meg as she 
alighted, and the elderly lady in the corner ap- 
peared to have business in the same spot, for she 
got out, too, and slowly followed the girls into a 
large millinery establishment. 

‘*Q-h!”’ sighed Meg, with a long breath of 
delight as she gazed about her. . Bonnets were 
prettier than ever, and one exquisite affair of 
white chip and sweet peas immediately caught 
her eye. 

Meanwhile, the nameless lady, who had a 
decided air of command about her, and a look 
of having been born to wealth, walked quietly 
to the end of the shop, and held a short conver- 
sation with the person in authority. She imme- 
diately telegraphed to the assistant, who had 
come forward at the entrance of the young ladies ; 
and when Meg ventured to inquire the price of 
the lovely sweet-pea structure, that had taken 
her captive at a glance, she was fairly thunder- 
struck to hear that it was only five dollars. 

‘*It has been reduced,”’ said the lady in wait- 
ing, very serenely. ‘‘We did ask more than 
three times that sum for it.” 

Meg was too happy to inquire into the cause 
of this unprecedented reduction, and her friend 
was in a trance of amazement. 

**I do believe things are getting cheaper,” 
whispered the delighted girl, while her address 
was being put down for the sweet-pea bonnet. 
‘‘T really have hopes of a new suit, now.” 

Besides the new bonnet, Meg soon foun‘ her- 
self in possession of a lovely Rubens hat, with 
a long ostrich-plume, an article she had coveted 
for some time, but had scarcely dared to look at. 
This one, however, was offered her for such a 
mere song, that she did not feel called upon to 
decline it. Wondering ‘if I be I;*’ she next 
turned her steps to the dry-goods store, for her 
mother’s black silk. 

She found this so ridiculously cheap, that, in- 
stead of sleeves, she took an entire’ dress of it. 
She just glanced at some beautiful organdies, 
and sighed a little over a white suit, completely 
made up. The mysterious lady still hovered in 
the background, but Meg was too busy to notice 
her. 

The two damsels exchanged exclamations of 





home to unfold her budget of news to her mo- 
ther. 

Mrs. Clayfield was genuinely pleased. A cler- 
gyman’s moderate stipend could not give his 
pretty daughter, when there were several younger 
children to be provided for, many things that 
did not come under the head of necessaries ; and 
it was a comfort to know that for once fastidious 
Meg was abundantly satisfied. 

But two head coverings, and one dress, besides 
a few lesser articles, could not possibly fill the 
collection of boxes and parcels that arrived that 
afternoon, all plainly directed to ‘‘ Miss Mar- 
garet Clayfield.”” Meg was nearly beside her- 
self with excitement, as, with flushed cheeks and 
trembling fingers, she rapidly undid them, and 
transformed the sitting-room into a sort of ba- 
zaar. There was a whole box of gloves, (just 
the right size, too,) another of neck-ties, ditto 
of handkerchiefs, half a dozen lovely dresses, 
and other things too numerous to mention. 

‘* What does this mean?’’: asked Mrs. Clay- 
field, in dismay; and then, from a beautiful 
fan-box, rolled out all the money that Meg had 
paid that morning, and a slip of paper, on which 
was written: ‘“ For Little Meg. From her Fairy 
Godmother.” 

It was exactly like a fairy tale, and no one 
knew what it meant. But the pretty dresses 
and things showed no signs of vanishing ; and 
Meg came at last to realize that all this wealth 
was her’s. 

Meanwhile, the fairy, who weighed a hundred 
and sixty pounds, was seated in a grand-looking 
dining-room, in an imposing, old-time mansion, 
lecturing her younger brother, a presumptuous 
infant of fifty or so. He had just made a mod- 
est announcement of his intention to commit 
matrimony. 

Miss Honoria eyed him severely. 

‘“‘What grounds have you,’”’ she asked, he- 
tween supplies of roast lamb and green peas, 
‘‘ for supposing that this Miss Clayfield cares for 
you?” 

‘‘Why,’’ was the somewhat confused reply, 
‘« she is always very pleasant when I see her.”’ 

‘‘ Silas Brendleford,’’ exclaimed his sister, 
suddenly, ‘‘ you are an old goose! To expect, 
at your time of life, to be married to a chit like 
that, for anything but your money! You have 
not proposed to her yet, you say ?”’ 

“‘N—o! I spoke to you first, because I didn’t 
know how you'd take it.” 

‘* T shall not take it at all,’’ sald Miss Honoria. 


surprise at the cheapness of everything, when } «‘I do not want a sister-in-law; but we both 
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want some one to pet and make much of. We 
are living selfish lives, Silas; and I’ve had my 
eyes opened to-day. This little Meg is a sweet 
creature, and I intend to have her here as often 
as I can, to put some sunshine into the house. 
The truth is, we have more money than is good 
for us.”’ 

‘* Meg!’ repeated her brother, in surprise. 
‘‘Why, how did you know about her?” 

‘*T made her acquaintance to-day, although 
she does not know me; and I am going to write 
her to come and see us. But there must be no 
nonsense, Silas. If you cannot feel toward her 
like a father, better let her stay where she is.’’ 

Poor Silas! In spite of his spectacles, and the 
bald place on his head, he was conscious of a 
sad lack of parental feeling; and it seemed 
rather hard, when his mouth was all fixed for 
roses, to have it, as it were, filled with saw-dust. 

But Miss Honoria was inexorable. She even 
told her misguided brother of Meg’s allusion to 
her venerable admirer ; and this came upon him, 
of course, like a cold shower-bath. 

*« Besides,”’ continued the spinster, coolly, ‘I 
have other views for Meg. There is Darrach, 
you know; and those two are certainly just cut 
out for each other.’’ 

The poor man was breathless at the rapid 





likely to be wooed, and married, and all before 
they could turn around. Darrach was their one 
nephew, a thoroughly splendid fellow, and high 
in favor at some foreign court, by reason of his 
wonderful inventions. But he was coming back 
soon, with a fortune, and had promised to settle 
down in the old house that was one day to be 
his. Meg would doubtless prefer the nephew to 
the uncle, and who could wonder at it ? 

The next day an invitation arrived for Miss 
Margaret Clayfield to visit her fairy godmother ; 
and Mr. Clayfield, having taken his daughter to 
the old-fashioned mansion, was very well satis- 
fied to leave her in such hands as Miss Honoria’s. 

Meg’s surprise may be imagined, when she 
encountered her elderly admirer, and heard the 
whole story of her new friend’s Quixotic pro- 
ceedings; but she enjoyed it all thoroughly, and 
found Mr. Brendleford less lover-like, and more 
agreeable, than usual. Miss Honoria was de- 
lightful; and Meg considered herself a remark- 
ably fortunate girl. 

Finally, she became so attached to the old 
house and its inmates, that she took up her abode 
there altogether; but it must be confessed that 
a certain Darrach Brendleford was at the bottom 
of this. 

Meg declared that it all came of having a Farry 
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Lrxe a shrouded river gliding 
Slowly on its sinuous way; 
Like the water-lilies hiding 
Where the level marshes lay; 
On an isle so small and narrow, 
Eye can reach from shore to shore; 
Where the crocus and the yarrow 
Fleck its dimpled surface o’er. 
Where the sunrise climbs the mountains, 
And the days’-lengths reach a span, 
In a valley cooled by fountains, 
There my little life began. 
Just one soul, with its belongings, 
Launched upon the waves of time, 
Freighted with immortal longings, 
Hurrying to a hidden shrine, 
All unconscious still of evil— 
Reaching upward to the skies ; 
Struggling for a loftier level, 
Striving for earth's purest prize. 
There was just one precious minute, 
That the wine of life was mine ; 
But I missed the nectar in it, 
Which should make it taste divine. 
*Twas a full and sparkling chalice, 
Such as mortal rarely sips, 
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WARNER, 


But the cup was dashed in malice, 
From my eager, thirsting lips. 
Not the treasures of Bonanza 
Could replace my vanished crown, 
When my ship, named Esperanza, 
With her precious freight went down. 
Now no longer do I wonder 
At the few who reach the heights, 
While the thousands grope and blunder 
Through the drear, Cimmerian nights. 
Music’s rarest inspirations 
Wak. ~* echoes in my soul, 
Friendship offers sweet libations, 
Ghostly phantoms fill the bowl. 
Foaming flood, and shimmering ripple, 
Golden sunsets, billowy grain, 
Are but landscapes done in stipple, 
On my dull and torpid brain. 
Should our crafts drift near each other, 
On life’s smiling, treacherous sea, 
Just remember, oh, my brother, 
That a soul once lived in me. 
Lived and revelled in its whiteness, 
“ Loved and suffered, and grew strong,” 
Guileless in its own uprightness, 
Died—of consciousness of wrong. 
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CHAPTER I. 

La Costa, the great prima-donna, was coming. 
The news was heralded everywhere in the daily 
journals, emblazoned gorgeously on the vacant 
walls of the city, talked of in the clubs, and 
made an exciting subject of conversation through 
all the grades of upper-tendom. 

Who was this woman who had driven half 
Europe mad with her wonderful fascinations— 
her wit, her superb beauty, and the rare en- 
chantment of her voice? No one could answer 
that question, though a hundred romantic sto- 
ries were floating around the world about her. 
She had drifted, no doubt, from some obscure 
position, through various gradations of the ope- 
ratic stage ; no doubt, disappeared long enough 
to have her identity lost; studied hard at her 
profession, and blazed out all at once into the 
glorious nature, whose voice was a miracle, and 
whose life was a mystery. 

The European journals sent La Costa’s' praises 
over sea with a silvery trumpet-blast; compared 
with her, they said, all other artists were stilted 
or tame. Her lightest laugh was music, her 
smile a joyous inspiration, her movements the 
embodiment of grace, her style of beauty in rich 
harmony with the wavy lightness of her action 
on the stage. 

Was she young ? 

Not exactly in the first bloom of her youth, 
but a marvel of loveliness for all that. One does 
not expect apple-blossoms to give out the full 
flavor of their after-prime with their first dewy 
fragrance. That dies before the perfect fruit 
swelis and ripens. 

La Costa had left girlhood behind her, when 
she came out of the obscurity which may be 
found in a crowd of chorus-singers, into the 
light of a great success, This made her triumph 
more wonderful and complete. A swarm of ad- 
mirers crowded round her. Fashion forgot to 
be rigid or supercilious, and made her its goddess. 
Her garments gave new grace to the toilets of 
court ladies. Her jewels were the lavish gifts 
of royalty. Race-horses and skye-terriers grew 
famous under her stage name. She went in 
triumph from one European court to another, 
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and in the zenith of her fame took a sudden ca 
price to visit America. 

This was, in simple truth, all that the Bohe- 
mians of the stage, or the people at large, knew 
of the actress; but the stories about her were 
full of romance, and all the appliances of success 
were brought to bear upon her advent in the 
country. 

The enchantress had decided to come early, 
before the season commenced, that she might 
test the effect of a strange climate on her voice. 
Besides, she craved rest after the fatigue of her 
incessant triumphs, 

All these details the journals gave forth day 
after day, until public expectation became in- 
tense, and the very whart boys rushed eagerly 
out from their hiding-places, whenever an ocean 
steamer came in, hoping to get a first glimpse of 
the face that had smiled upon them from the 
illustrated paper stands, and shop-windows, for 
weeks, 

When a telegram announced that the steamer 
which conveyed the great actress to our shores, 
was in the lower bay, the Empire City was all in 
commotion. Bulletins were hastily prepared, 
telegraph wires vibrated with the news; the 
Grand Opera-House was all in commotion ; and 
crowds rushed down to the wharves, eager to 
obtain a distant view of the vessel as she came 
in, and, above all, of the splendid turn-out that 
had been prepared to convey the great artiste 
from the steamer to her apartments at the 
hotel. 

Among the crowd, loitering around the ferry, 
two street gamins, looking jolly and almost 
picturesque in their rags and barefooted inde- 
pendence, stood, with eager faces turned sea- 
ward, watching for the steamer as she swept up 
the bay. 

‘‘That’s her! That’s the ’dentical craft that 
Limpera wanted me to watch for.’’ 

‘‘ Who’s Limpera, Joe ?”’ 

‘Oh, she’s she—a gurl as I knows about, 
and means ter interduce you to one of these 
days.”’ 

The lad, addressed as Dave, drew himself up, 
and pushed his cap on one side. 
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‘« Well, Joe, I won’t make no objections, see- 
ing as it’s you; but as a general thing——"’ 

Joe broke up the sentence with a jerk at the 
speaker’s arm. 

‘‘Phere he comes! Oh, jimminy! ain’t that 
a hull team and a hoss to let!’’ 

“Oh, my! ain't it, though !’’ 

The object that had excited so much admira- 
tion was an open landeau, satin-lined and gold- 
mounted, over which stout coachman, in pearl- 
colored livery, presided in front, and two foot- 
men, in like costume, sat with folded arms be- 
hind, looking grandly down on the crowd 
through which the carriage rolled toward the 
Jersey City ferry-boat. In the back seat of the 
carriage sat a stout, fair man, whose ash-colored 
mustache curved upward from a rather pleasant 
mouth, like an inverted bow, and waves of thick, 
bright hair were visible beneath the soft hat. 
The cape of an ample military cloak was thrown 
over his left shoulder, thus brightening his dress 
with a glimpse of the scarlet lining. There was 
the magnetism of conscious strength in the smil- 
ing blue eyes, with which he surveyed the crowd, 
and a dash of pleasant audacity in his air as he 
now and then saluted a friend in the crowd, 
which was calculated to win favor from the 
throng through which his four black horses made 
their way, tossing their heads, and beating their 
patrician hoofs on the pavement, as if they felt 
the nearness of some loaded carts that followed 
' them to the ferry-boat, as an insult to their blood 
and breeding. 

As this man drove upon the boat, a faint cheer 
followed him, to which he responded with a 
smile and a careless lift of the hat. When the 
ferry-boat touched the opposite shore, those 
restless horses thundered over the plank bridge, 
and were drawn up conspicuously on the wharf, 
when the steamer rounded with majestic slow- 
ness into her berth. 

For a time the occupant of the carriage kept 
his seat, and watched with searching interest 
the confusion that reigned among the newly- 
arrived passengers, all eager to leave the vessel. 
When the stairs were in place, and the throng 
had partly dispersed, he descended from the 
carriage, and directly his tall, robust form was 
seen moving across the deck. He spok«. to one 
or two persons, and disappeared. After awhile 
he came in sight again; a lady was leaaing on 
his arm, whom he was addressing with t ent head 
and an air of almost vulgar gallantry. 

If this was the prima-donna, there +,as little 
of the professional in her appearanc>, except 





forward without lifting her veil, though the 
eager crowd stood ready to receive her, and a 
noble view of the city lay before her. 

A portion of the crowd swarmed up to the 
steps as she came down them, and, as her feet 
touched the wharf, the first murmurs of welcome 
ran through the throng. 

‘« Lift your veil, I entreat you! Let them see 
your face,:’ said her escort, under his breath. 

The actress drew her hand from the arm on 
which she had leaned rather heavily, and fling- 
ing back the veil, revealed the wondrous beauty 
of her face. 

Then a shout broke forth, her name resounded 
from lip to lip, and men flung up their hats in 
wild enthusiasm, for those practised lips had 
smiled down upen her worshippers as they had 
lavished sunshine on thousands before, always 
bringing back a burst of adulation. 

‘‘Let us pass, my friends,”’ said her escort, 
waving his hand with an air of pleasant authority 
that became him well. ‘La Costa will thank 
you in some more convenient place. She is 
strange to the country yet.’’ 

‘« Yes, a stranger—a stranger,’’ murmured the 
woman, in a pathetic undertone, and she hastily 
dropped her veil to conceal the tears that swelled 
into her eyes, for a rush of feeling, that aston- 
ished even herself, swept over her, and she was 
crying like a child. 

‘* Does their homage frighten you ?”’ inquired 
her escort, drawing her hand more firmly through 
his arms. 

‘No, no! But it is so strange, so dreary. 
Not one face that I ever saw. That makes 
me cry so foolishly,’’ answered the lady, with a 
sweet, hysterical laugh, speaking in French, as 
she had done from the first. 

‘« They are all your friends,”’ was the soothing 
reply. ‘‘ This rough welcome is a proof that 
your fame has reached them before they loeked 
upon the beauty that has driven them wild.”’ 

This broad compliment was not even heard 
by its object, adown whose face the tears were 
quietly stealing. If it had been, she would not 
have regarded it; for flattery to her was com- 
mon as sunshine, and at most times as little 
heeded, 

After a little the man spoke again. 

‘¢ This is only a harbinger of the success that 
will follow. We Americans are an enthusiastic 
nation.”’ 

‘‘I—I cannot believe it. To me they have 
always seemed to be hard, cruel and treacherous.”’ 

The woman spoke the last words of this sen- 


that she walked with subtle grace, and seemed ; tence so hoarsely, that they failed to reach her 


disposed to shrink from observation. 
Vou. LXXI.—4 


She moved ! companion, but he understood the beginning. 
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«« But we are both enthusiastic and generous. ; a cautious side-glance, which he evidently nnder- 


Wait till you know us better. See, the crowd is 
making a path for you. How they lean forward | 
Pray, lift your veil again.” 

La Costa lifted her hand under the veil, and 
swept the teurs from her eyes; then threw the 
gauzy fabric back, and made a poor effort to 
smile, but her face was flushed, and for a mo- 
ment her beautiful lips quivered with something 
more pathetic than a smile. 

As she turned her head, taking in at one glance 
those nearest to her, she started, leaned heavily 
on her escort a second, and paused in her walk, 
one small hand trembling on the arm to which 
she clung, as if seized with a spasm of pain. 

It was over in an instant. Before her escort 
could look down in his surprise, the woman was 
composed, but he saw that her eyes were fixed 
doubtfully, anxiously, on a man who stood in the 
fore ranks of the crowd, gazing on her with in- 
tense curiosity ; a plain, elderly man, in the dress 
of a mechanic, nothing more; but the fixed look 
of his eyes seemed to trouble her, for she pulled 
down her veil again and walked on hurriedly. 

Passing from the deck, without any further 
attempt at recogr.’zing the attention bestowed 
won her, La Costa entered the carriage, which 
moved slowly toward the ferry, still followed by 
the crowd. 

Out of this crowd two men separated them- 
selves, and drew near to the carriage in which 
the actress leaned back wearily. One was the 
man whose intense gaze had disturbed La Costa; 
the ether was far different in appearance, and 
in the station of life he evidently filled. This 
man was still in his youth, but without its bloom 
or freshness. There was something singular in 
his appearance, what the beholder at first failed 
to discover ; for his features were so purely clas- 
sical, that an artist would have turned twice to 
gaze upon him, and perhaps no one but an 
artist might have discovered that the defect 
which puzzled him lay in color rather than form. 
Though his hair was jet black, with the gloss of 
araven’s neck upon it, and his complexion of 
that opaque white which harmonized well with 
the dark tint, his eyes were of a light-bluish 
gray, clouded with a certain cunning sleepiness, 
even when gazing upon that animated face in the 
carriage, which they dwelt upon with a strange 
mesmeric significance that seemed to draw the 
lady’s restless glance directly upon him. On the 
instant there was mutual recognition The act- 


ress started, leaned forward, and drew herself 
back as if checked by some after-thought. Then 
her eyelids drooped, and weaving her fingers 
together, she made some sign, enforcing it with 





stood, for his eyes lost their brief, questioning 
look, and he turned them indifferently away from 
the carriage. 

The other person was the old man whom La 
Costa had singled out in the crowd as she passed 
to the carriage. He was evidently some hard- 
working mechanic, half worn out with toil, and 
nearly poverty-stricken in his garments. After 
regarding the actress earnestly a few moments, 
the old man turned away, and stood looking down 
upon the water with a thoughtful, anxious gaze. 

After awhile he returned to his post, and 
watched the proceedings around him with a 
keen, anxious gaze. This was just as the lady 
met the eyes of the younger man, who had been 
so steadily regarding her, and gave him that 
scarcely perceptible signal with her fingers. 
Then it was that. the old man’s face changed to 
deadly whiteness. The swift entanglement of 
those slender fingers he had seen before. Up 
to this moment he had been in doubt. Now his 
hands began to shake, and his eyes were abso- 
lutely fear-haunted. 

‘* Who is that woman ?”’ he questioned, laying 
his hard hand on the shoulder of the young man. 

The young man started, and turned sharply. 
He had not seen the old mechanic before, and 
did not understand him now. 

‘‘ What woman ?’’ he questioned, looking in 
the crowd for some special object. ‘I see no 
one in particular.” 

‘¢ Yonder in the carriage. She was speaking 
to you with her fingers. I understood that lan- 
guage once.”’ 

‘«Tt is La Costa.”’ 

“La Costa? Ido not understand,’’ answered 
the old man, in great bewilderment. 

“‘T dare say not. How should you ?”’ retorted 
the other, eyeing him from head to foot. “I 
should not say that ’’you patronized the opera 
often.”’ 

With these words, uttered with careless scorn, 
the young man glided into the crowd, evidently 
annoyed by such strange questioning. Directly 
another man took his place, a bluff, good-nature | 
fellow, who never thought of resenting it, when 
the old mechanie touched his shoulder, and again 
put his question, 

«« Who—who is she, sir?”’ 

‘¢ What—that woman in the carriage? Why, 
La Costa, the new prima-donna.”’ 

«A prima-donna? She? Not the one they ex- 
pect at the Grand Opera Hovse ?”’ 

«Just that. Sings like a mocking-bird, and 
dashes in the notes in a way that drives an au- 
dience mad.”’ 
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‘*Qpera? That woman? It is impossible.’ 

‘‘Impossible? If you doubt it, go to the Grand 
Opera when it opens, my friend. That is, if you 
you can getin,’’ added the other, rather amused 
by the old man’s pertinacity, 

«Go to the Grand Opera House? As if I was 
mot there every day of my life! But the lady’s 


name? That which you give me should be 
French.” 
‘*So it is. The lady is French all over, body, 


name and soul. Go see her, if you have a doubt 
of that; and old fellows like you care for such 
things. No English or American woman that 
lives, ever got that air.”’ 

‘You know this?’’ questioned the old man, 
anxiously, without regarding the good-natured 
taunt. ‘You are certain about her being 
French ?”’ 

‘Know it? Of course! I have seen her 
twenty times, in Vienna, Paris and Petersburg, 
where she drove the people stark mad, both in 
and out of the theatre. A dangerous, fascina- 
ting woman is La Costa.”’ 

‘*A dangerous woman? She was.a dangerous 
woman,’’ muttered the old man—‘‘a very dan- 
gerous woman !”’ 

The good-natured man went on, without hear- 
ing this muttered comment. 

‘* Her success has been marvelous, though. A 
pure triumph of graceful audacity.” 

‘‘French and audacious! Has she no other 
claim ?”’ 

‘‘What other claim is needed? To be a 
foreigner is almost enough. But when that 
foreigner is endorsed Ly Emperors, can speak 
no English, and is more then ready to outrage 
all our ideas of music, she has a double claim on 
American favor.” 

‘Are you sure this woman speaks no Eng- 


lish 2” questioned the old man, with singular 
persistence. 
‘Quite sure. She hates the language!” 


The old man drew back, muttering to himself, 

“The young man was a foreigner, too. Iam 
sure of that; and they recognized each other. 
What could have put that strange idea into my 
mind? But it troubles me yet. It troubles me 
yet.” 

Again the old man turned his wistful eyes on 
the lady in the carriage; but she had drawn 
down her veil. 

‘Just like her!’ exclaimed the man with 
whom he had been conversing, ‘Always re- 
tires when the enthusiasm is highest.’’ 

This moment the ferry-boat jarred against the 
wharf; but in the hurry a hand fell on the 
speaker’s shoulder. 


‘‘Who is that young man near her now, with 
his face turned, as if he did not wish to be no- 
ticed, Can you tell me that ?”’ 

The man broke into a jovial, pleasant laugh, 
and glanced carelessly toward the carriage. 

‘¢ How can one pick outa particular individual 
among so many ?’’ he said. ‘‘The whole crowd 
seems to be thronging into the carriage-way.”’ 

‘¢T mean that slender young fellow, with black 
hair, and a little gold-headed cane lifted to his 
lips.” 

“«That?. Let me get a good look at his face. 
Oh, that is young Cole, a foreigner, I think, who 
means to settle in the country. I fancy he knew 
La Costa abroad, and is not proud of the ac- 
quaintance; for he certainly does look shy. A 
very popular young fellow among the aristocracy 
is Harmer Cole. But wait a minute. Who are 
you, my fine old fellow? It isn’t often that a 
man with gray hairs—and—and of your. ig 

‘« Appearance,’’ added the old man, mildly. 

‘« Well, yes—appearance. Takes such interest 
in the opera.”’ 

““T am only a yy carpenter, and get my 
living by hard w~ ..1n the Grand Opera House,”’ 
answered the bid man, lifting his hat. ‘‘ Excuse 
me; I ought not to have troubled you with my 
questions.”’ 

‘IT say, Mr. Weed, ain’t she a stunner?” 

The old man paused as his foot touched the 
wharf, and looked kindly down on the lad who 
had caught hold of his coat. 

“Ah, is it you, Joe? Searching for a job 
about the ferry, I dare say. That's right! Al- 
ways be in the way of Providence, my boy.” 

“«Oh, yes, Mr. Weed; I mean to be on hand 
for something. But what do you think of 
her ?”” 

Here Joe nodded toward the retreating car- 
riage. 

‘¢J—I don’t know what to think,’’ answered 
the old man, nervously. 

‘«T say,’’ continued the lad, speaking in a low, 
confidential way, ‘‘she’s come now, and Lim- 
pera will be erazy about their orders. She’s 
only been a waiting for something superior, like 
her in the carriage. I reckon you'll see about 
it, right off.” 

“Yes; if my granddaughter has her heart 
set upon it, I will,dg my best.”’ 

‘There!’ exclaimed Joe, turning to his com- 
panion. ‘‘Didn’tI tell youso, Mr. Weed? This 
is my friend, Dave—Dave Sanders, Tell Lim- 
pera I mean that I means ter bring him round, 
and reduce her tohim. As prime a feller as you 
{ever sot eyes on, Mr Weed. Sich a talent for 
*bisness. It’s wonderful!”’ 
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The old man was following La Costa’s carriage 
with his eyes, and most of this eager eulogium 
was lost upon him. As the four black horses 
swept out of sight, he drew a deep breath, and 
looking down on the boy, made a kindly effort 
to gather up his thoughts. 

‘*You were saying something to'me, I think, 
Joe?” 

“Yes, in course. I was a telling of you that 
this here young gentleman is my friend ; and I 
wants yer to consider him as sich.”’ 

“Certainly. Certainly, Joe. We always look 
on you as one of us at the house.” 

“You see,”’ exclaimed Joe,’’ nodding his 
head to his friend, ‘‘carpet-bags to a’ feller 
waiting for un on the wharf a rainy day, ain’t 
more welcome than you'll be. I told’yer so, all 
along.”’ 

Dave Saunders, who stood by with both hands 
in his pockets, and his face bathed in smiles, 
while his friend was speaking, came forward 
now, and lifted the rusty cap from his head, 
with something of natural grace. 

**You know my friend Hooker,’”’ he said. 
‘Good as gold, but flowery, so flowery, that the 
sight of that ere lovely lady in the carriage drew 
him right into poetry, sir. Six carpet-bags, a 
valise, and two lunch-baskets, went by, right 
afore his eyes, and he never seed em. That 
ain’t bisness, in course; but there never was 
sich a heart as Joe’s got; an ox hasn’t one half 
as big. There goes a bird-cage, Joe, and an old 
woman a-hind it. Cutin! Cut in!’ 

Joe only stayed to say, ‘‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Weed,’ and darted after the old woman, while 
the old carpenter turned away and walked up 
the wharf. 





CHAPTER II. 

In the best apartments in an up-town hotel, 
La Costa was housed, like a queen in her palace. 
The couch upon which she sat, or rather lounged, 
was heaped up with silken cushions, taken from 
her own abundant luggage—scarlet cushions, 
heavy with golden embroidery from the East, 
which glowed like fire against the soft canary- 
color of the couch. Each of the great, low, easy- 
chairs in the room was made doubly luxurious 
by one of these oriental cushions. Curtains of 
rich silk, tinted like a caparay’s breast. swept 
from the ceiling to the floor, streaming over a 
carpet soft and white as ermine, trampled down 
with wild roses and clustering violets. Under 
these curtains gleamed a gossamer frost-work 
of lace, and back of that glowed jardineres, 
crowded with perfume-breathing flowers. Tables 
of Florentine-mosaic stood around, laden with or- 





naments, so crowded that they only gave an idea 
of sumptuous confusion and profligate accumula- 
tion. Over all, swinging from the frescoed ceil- 
ing, from which living flowers seemed ready to 
drop, was a chandelier of cut crystal, every pen- 
dant quivering with diamond-light, every branch 
casting a rainbow into the room. 

Through an open door you saw the snow-drift 
whiteness of a bed, a gleam of azure curtains, 
and the moonshine of a dimly-shaded lamp, 
whose flame seemed imprisoned in the heart of 
some mighty pearl. 

- Near the couch, on which the actress stretched 
her indolent length, stood a marble Venus, ex- 
quisitely copied from the Florentine gallery, and 
farther away, taking life from the chandelier, a 
bacchante, crowned with vine-leaves, crushing 
grapes into an uplifted goblet. 

Amid all this gorgeous confusion, the woman 
herself rested—resting from the fatigues of a sea- 
voyage. Her head lay on one of the scarlet 
cushions, and under it was thrust her hand, 
which clenched itself in the loose masses of hair 
that she had thrust back from her temples. Her 
face was uplifted to the chandelier, not. smiling 
as it had been exhibited to the crowd, but with 
an anxious frown contracting the forehead, and 
a firm compression of the mouth, which changed 
the whole aspect of her features. 

In this way her thoughts ran, 

**So, they have got me here at last; as if I 
would have come for all their lavish offers, but . 
that I had wishes of my own. Things to learn, 
and things to avenge. Their money, indeed ! 
What is it to me? Something to melt in my 
hand like dew, or cast away like flowers. What 
do I care for the luxury? It brings noth- 
ing. It satiates without giving satisfaction. I 
am sick of it all. Oh, for one hour of real rest, 
one free breath, one word of love !’’ 

She started up, flung one of the cushions to 
the floor, and sat down upon it, pressing her 
head on the couch; for the demon of unrest was 
harassing her. 

‘¢ What is it that disturbs me s0?’’ she thought. 
“The air, the sight of a city in which I have 
lived, suffered, and made others suffer—for I was 
not the only one. They drove me forth like a 
Pariah, brought me up like a slave; but I am 
back again to disturb their pompous respecta- 
bility, if it so pleases me.” 

For atime the woman rested her head des- 
pondently on the couch, her eyes closed, and a 
sickening sensation seemed to settle down upon 
her. Then she became restless again, and her 
lips began to move. 

“‘What was it that disturbed me so in the 
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crowd? Nothing, unless it was that face, lost in 
an instant. Was it pride or fear that compelled 
me to pull down my veil and crowd behind it, 
like a culprit, while the people shouted so? If 
any was left, he has trampled it to death. 

Ha!” 

eThe woman sprang to her feet, pushed the 
hair back from her temples, and looked wildly 
at the door. Her nerves were indeed shaken, 
when a single knock could so startle her. 

«Enter !’’ she said, at last, seating herself. 

. Tt was only a servant, carrying a small silver 
waiter, on which a card was lying—her own 
servant, for she submitted to no other attend- 
ance. 

«A gentleman, madam,’’ he said, in French. 

She took the card, cast it into a mosaic reser- 
voir that stood near the door, and gave a signal 
that the visilor should be admitted. 

Directly the young man whom we have seen at 
the ferry came into the room, daintily dressed, 
and carrying a slender cane in his hand. 

‘‘T saw by the papers that you were coming 
here,’’ he said, in French, tossing his cane to a 
table, and coming eagerly toward the lady, whose 
hand he took and kissed more than once. * You 
forbade me to meet you openly, or I should have 
been there.”’ 

‘Yes, Harmer, it was better that you did not 
seem to know me except in this room. You and 
I must be strangers as yet.”’ 

‘“« Unless I can get some one tointroduce me,” 
said the young man, laughing. ‘ Then I might 
mingle in your train of adorers unnoticed.” 

La Costa shook her head. 

“We must run no risks. Now tell me, have 
you any news? Speak English; my maid is in 
the next room ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, I have seen him.” 

“ Yourself, face to face ?”’ 

*« Yes, face to face. He is very bitter.” 

‘‘With me? Oh, not with me?’’ 

“ZT could not make him comprehend that we 
had done our best to save him.” 

«* But you told him? You made it clear that 


** Ah, then he will understand; but now he 
thinks you are enjoying the liberty his mis- 
fortune gives-you, and has no wish to cut it 
short.”’ 

‘‘The ingrate! Did he not know that I was 
coming? Did he think that anything on earth 
could bring me to this hateful country but the 
hope of dragging him from it, of punishing his 
enemies and mine ?”’ 

‘*I knew that nothing could keep you back. 
But he is in confinement, unreasonable and vin- 
dictive against all mankind.”’ 

La Costa became excited. Her eyes shone, her 
form dilated. 

‘He shall believe in me. His doubts are 
cruel—an insult.. Have I not done more than 
this many times for him? Why should he dis- 
trust me now ?”’ 

‘« Because he is a prisoner, and fearfully rest- 
less.’’ 

‘« Harmer, I must see him——’ 

“© You ?” 

“Yes, at once. You will go with me?” 

«I will go with you anywhere. But how can 
you? Think of the crowds that have seen your 
face.” 

The actress laughed. She could laugh now, 
having devised a plan which partook of the ex- 
citement of her profession. 

‘¢ What time is it ?’’ she questioned, touching 
a tiny watch set in the bracelet on her arm. 
‘¢Too late for any hopes of an interview, but 
not for preparations and the journey. Wait a 
minute.”’ 

La Costa went into the inner room, where soft 
shades of azure harmonized with the warmer 
hues of the parlor, and addressed a young girl, 
who was arranging some fine bows in a drawer. 

‘‘Ninette, bring mearibbon. Take the measure 
of my. shoulders, my waist, my height.” 

Thegirlobeyed. After searchingin the drawer 
for a ribbon, she came forward and took the 
measurement with swift dexterity. 

La Costa snatched it from her hand. 


’ 





‘This is enough. You will say to those who 


by his work at the gaming-table, by his un- ; ask, that I do not receive any one to-morrow, 
heard-of extravagance, he had placed it beyond } being fatigued: I shall be about, but you need 


my power to do much ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, I told him that, and more. No man 
could have placed your generosity and devotion 
in a fairer light.” 

«And he?’ 

** Listened in dogged silence.’’ 

But the lady drooped for a moment, and her 
lips trembled, but directly she brightened up. 

‘¢ But when we have set him free, when I have 
poured gold out like water, which I will——” 





not say that.’’ 

‘* Madame shall be obeyed,’ answered the 
girl, demurely. 

La Costa went into the parlor again, where the 
young man was standing. 

«‘There ig the measure. You understand, a 
young man of my size wishes to go with you to 
that dreadful place. Will you see that a proper 
dress is rendy ?” 

-< Tt shall be ready in two hours from this.’’ 
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CHAPTER IIl. 

Some hours after Harmer Cole took La Costa’s 
orders, he came out from her apartments, ac- 
companied by a well-gotten-up young man, 
slight, under-sized, but wonderfully self-pos- 
sessed, and even jauntily gay in his deportment. 
This young man carried a slender cane, gold- 
mounted, and with a rich jewel shining in the 
head. His clothes were spotless, and the coat 
hung loosely around him, as one often sees 
among dandies of a business turn. In one hand 
he carried a small valise of Russia leather. 

This person addressed some words in French 
to the foreign servant stationed outside of the 
door, who glanced at him without the slightest 
change of countenance, bowed profoundly, and 
said, in a low voice, 

‘* Madame shall be obeyed.” 

This man did not even make an effort, as a 
less thorough-bred servant might have done, to 
relieve the young person of the valise, but, after 
he passed down stairs, muttered, 

‘* Madam’s servants do not fetch and carry for 
her visitors. She need not have cautioned me 


with her eyes, as if I did not always under-} 


stand.”’ 

Meantime, the two travelers hurried into a 
carriage, and were driven down to the depot of 
a railroad that connects New York with Philadel- 
phia, whence they crossed the ferry, and were 
soon rushing southward—one lying at full 
length on the sofa of the most luxurious apart- 
ment of a drawing-room car; the other, sitting 
in an easy-chair, near the cushion on which that 
handsome head rested, still shaded by its soft 
hat. 

Cole lay back in his chair, gazing with inter- 
est, not unmixed with admiration, on the face 
which had taken a sad expression the moment 
those two reached the seclusion of a compart- 
ment. It was indeed a face which few men 
could have looked upon without interest of some 
kind. Evidences of great beauty were there: 
large hazel eyes, which peered out from the 
shade of that hat, with a haunted look, which, 
for a full half hour, never turned fron a certain 
panel of the car; a mouth not much too small 
for a man, firm in its expression, and guarded 
with even, white teeth, the edges of which could 
be seen when the lips parted, as they did now 
and then, permitting a deep sigh to escape 
them. 

A deluding cosmetic had changed the com- 
plexion somewhat; but even that could not con- 
ceal a red flush about the eyes, or those muscles of 
the face, which gave, even to the apparent young 
man, an air of experience, whieh was better cal- 
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culated to deceive the observer, regarding to sex, 
than all the appliances of art that had been used 
for a disguise. 

After awhile this strange creature turned, and 
fastened her eyes on Cole, who was intently re- 
garding her. 

*¢ Well, what are you thinking of?’’ . 

«‘T was thinking what a wonderful woman you 
must have been once; how beautiful you still 
are,”’ 

‘* And how changed I shall be. Ah, me! It 
is true. I fear, Hold unto it as I will, grasp after 
it as I do, this beauty, like everything else, 
will abandon me, I try so hard to keep it. Yet 
what a curse it has been. What a brood of sor- 
rows it has brought upon me !”’ 

‘Yes, and of triumphs, too,’’ said Cole, 

**No, no!”’ cried the strange creature, spring- 
ing up. ‘It was something fairer, stronger, 
more, lasting than beauty, that won my triumphs, 
without ability, and the magnetism which crowns 
all. Beauty to any woman living is a snare to 
entangle herself in.’’ 

‘Still all women craye it.’’ ° 

“ Yes, and cling to it, when once theirs. I, 
most of all; knowing that it has caught many 
hearts, but never kept.one. It is this which 
makes me so sad, when I will allow myself to be 
sad”? 

‘¢ As you were just now.” 

‘Yes, as I was just now. Though it was not 
my beauty alone that won this man, the only 
heart that I can care to keep.’’ 

**But you have still enough of that to fasci- 
nate any man.” 

‘No, Harmer, That power, onse exhausted, 
never returns,’’ answered the woman, with a sad 
wave of the head. ‘I was beautiful as ever 
when he left me so cruelly, so fatally, for him- 
self; but that, and all I possessed, failed to keep 
him. Still I shrink from the thought that he 
will find me less lovely, as he must. Qh, yes, he 
must. In attempting to escape sorrow, I have 
been reckless of anything else. He will find me 
changed. I know it, I dread it,’”’ 

‘‘He will find you a generous, devoted wo- 
man, who has suffered everything for his sake, 
given everything ‘a 

“Given! Suffered! That is nothing, Har- 
man, I sometimes think gratitude in man is 
uttcrly incompatible with love. To aid one’s 
husband or lover, is to wound his self-love. I 
have no hope from that. Itisan obstacle to over- 
come,”’ 

Cole shook his head. 

‘‘T think you scarcely do this man justice. 
He must feel all that you have done for him !’’ 
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‘‘ Have we had much proof of this? Even.in 
his extremity, has he not commanded help, 
rather than asked it?” 

“IT know. ‘ I know. But remember his situa- 
tion—the awful overthrow of his life.’’ 

‘‘Do you think I ever forget it? In all my 
wild, wayward career, which the world think so 
brilliant, have I tasted one hour of peace, or been 
shaken by one thrill of joy? In the dead. of 
night, on the stage, in the midst of after jesting, 
when enjoyment amounted to riot, the thought 
of that man, so accomplished, so handsome, so 
grand, in a prison, herding with felons, chained, 
perhaps. Oh, tell me, is he chained? I have 
not dared to ask before; but is he ?”’ 

‘““No. Donot distress yourself; few prisoners 
are kept in chains. None, I think, who obey the 
prison laws ”’ 

‘«* But he never learned to obey anything. He 
was born to command, if ever a man was.” 

“T think he is too wise for rebellion, where 
degradation and punishment is so certain to fol- 
low it.” 

The woman’s eyes dilated with sudden panic. 

‘*Punishment! Is not imprisonment enough? 
Dare they add anything to that ?” 

‘*T hardly know what the rules are here; but 
in most prisons the discipline is very severe.”’ 

‘* Discipline for him! I wonder he does not 
kill them! Oh, Harmer, Harmer, shall I ever 
live to see him? And once near him, ean I get 
strength to go into the world again ?”’ 

The woman sprang from her seat and paced 
the compartment like a lioness in her cage, 
wringing her hands, and moaning with an out- 
break of passion which swept away all the arts 
of the actress, and left her at.least womanly. 

The young man watched her with a critical 
eye. This genuine passion surprised him, be- 
cause it was genuine. 

*¢ You feel too much for this man, who is cold- 
hearted as astone,’”’ he said. ‘I cannot bear 
to see your heart so wasted.”’ 

*« Cold-hearted, is he?’’ cried La Costa, flash- 
ing fire at him through her angry tears. ‘Well, 
sir, that inheritance you are sure of. How dare 
you, of all men, speak of him in this way? 
Before me, too!"’ 

The young man bore her impatience quietly ; 
for he was one of those persons that self-centre 
themselves when storms of feeling sweep over 
others. Heeven smiled atcher sharp fling at his 
own want of feeling. 

Meeting no opposition, the excitement of the 
woman exhausted itself, and she sank on the 
sofa, panting. 

“‘Why will you speak of him in this way ?’”’ 


she said, with pathetic tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Have 
you no pity, no natural feeling ?”’ 

‘‘It was your own distress that made me 
severe on him,’’ answered the young man, sooth- 
ingly. 

‘No, it is not that. You have been in this 
country a year now, armed with all the power I 
had to give, and nothing has been done.”’ 

‘“‘You mistake; much has been done. 
name has been kept secret.”’ 

‘Yes,’ answered La Costa, bitterly; ‘for 
your own sake, most of all.’”’ 

** And for yours. In fact, I have obeyed you 
in all things, as you will find when this excite- 
ment is over, and we have time to converse.”’ 

“Don’t speak to me. The things you have 
said about this awful prison have driven me 
mad. No wonder he is impatient, wrathful, bit- 
ter. What have we been doing, that he is left 
there? Don’t attempt to defend yourself! I 
won't listen toa word! It is enough for me to 
know that the man I love better than my own 
soul—yes, better than plaudit or praise—is in 
torment, and that you have seemed to leave him 
there, without a struggle.” 

After hurling this angry sentence at her com- 
panicn, La Costa buried her face in the sofa- 


The 


‘ cushion, pulled the soft hat low over her eyes, 


and lay silent, with her back turned upon him. 

The train moved on, tearing its way through 
a bright, pleasant country, drawing up with a 
crash, and a clang of rails now and then, and 
plunging forward with a force of speed that 
seemed to hurl the poor woman, lying so sul- 
lenly on the sofa, toward her destination, with a 
swiftness that took her breath; for her errand 
was one for which she panted, and yet shrank 
from with feverish dread. 

After half-an-hour of this dull silence, during 
which the young man sat in the easy-chair, with 
his eyes half-closed, resting after the storm, the 
car rolled slowly into a large depot, and a voice 
cried out, ‘‘ Philadelphia !’’ 





CHAPTER IV. 

A aReat, gloomy building, in the outskirts of 
a great city, full of life, teeming with human 
misery, yet silent as the vast tombs, in which 
the monarchs of Egypt have slept for centuries. 
Now and then a massive gate swung open, or a 
side door turned on its hinges, through which 
some employe crept out into the sunshine of the 
world. Beyond the gate lay a large, desolate 
$ yard, unblessed by flower or the foliage of trees. 


Then appeared the vast, half-circular hall, from 
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{ which gloomy ranges of cells radiated with end- 
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less suggestions of distress—silent, enduring, but 
terrible. From this hall a keeper could send his 
glances down the whole length of these stone 
avenues, threaded with galleries and perforated 
with iron doors, so tomb-like that they chilled 
the blood. 

In front of this building the two travelers 
waited; one trembling under her disguise with 
unappeased dread, the other anxious, but, as 
usual, self-possessed. They were admitted at 
last, entered the office, and proceeded to one of 
the branching corridors. 

‘*Great Heavens! Is this the place ?”’ 

‘* Yes, this is the way to his cell,” Cole spoke, 
under his breath, and turned his eyes apprehen- 
sively on the dead whiteness of the face which 
turned upon him with a look of wild appeal; for 
the gloom of ‘those heavy walls, the darkness of 
the entrance, and the associations they harrowed 
up, gave a shock, even to his nerves. 

‘*« And he is here?’’ 

** Yes, he is here, or dead ; one or the other is 
positive.” 

‘Oh, yes, terribly positive,’ murmured the 
disguised woman, pulling the hat over her eyes. 
“Well, what do you wait for? Do you see how, 
like a child, I am trembling, and wish to give 
me time? Goon! Iam ready!” 


The woman was ready, though her eyes 


looked frightened, and her knees trembled 
under her. It was with difficulty that she 
refrained from seizing her companion by the 
arm, thus betraying the weakness of her sex. 
Indeed, a mist seemed floating all around her, 
and she walked on like one struggling through a 
hideous dream. The woman still acted her part 
well, and gave no outward sign of the anguish 
that tortured her, for an officer walked before 
her, and she'was an actress still, in the depths 
of her misery. At length a door opened, ex- 
posing a cell, clean to ghastliness, in which, 
trembling in all her limhs, and dizzy of brain, 
she saw a wooden loom, and, seated on a slanting 
board that ran in front of it, a man who seemed 
strange to her. 

‘*Not here? Not this room? How can you 
torture meso? It is another man I wish to see— 
a foreigner! His name is—is si 

The man on the loom dropped the shuttle, 
which he was filling, from his hand, turning 
sharply upon her. 

** Hush !”’ 

The name died upon La Costa’s white lips; 
her great eyes widened, and with both trembling 





hands uplifted, she shrunk away, appalled, yet 
fascinated by the evil beauty of the face turned } 
80 fiercely upon her. 


“Ah!” 

This exclamation broke, as it were, in frag- 
ments from the prisoner’s lips. 

«*Oh, mon Dieu! It is he, it is he!’’ cried the 
disguised woman. ‘“‘ Here? Here, and working 
like a menial. | Man, how dare you ?”’ 

She turned upon the keeper in a blaze of sud- 
den wrath. 

“Tt isn’t my fault,’’? answered the man. 
“People should think of that before they com- 
mit crimes that bring them here.” 

“Tt is your fault. It is the fault of the whole 
world,” answered tlie actress, shaking in all her 
limbs. ‘* Do yon know who it is that you de- 
grade with work? Have you any idea?” 

‘« Step this way a moment’”’ said Cole, laying 
his hand on tke keeper's arm. 

The man passed through the door, but stood 
cautiously on the other side. 

“Tt is his son. You can forgive such lan- 
guage, knowing that, ‘he said, gently. ‘It is 
grief, rather than anger.” 

As he spoke, the young man touched the 
keeper’s hand, which closed on a ten-dollar note. 

“Of course, of course people have their feel- 
ings, and it ain’t no use being hard with ’em,” 
answered the man, turning his back on the 
tempter long enough to examine the denomina- 
tion of the note. ‘It isn’t often that we let 
people break in upon the prisoner’s solitary con- 
finement. That’s the specialty of this ‘ institu- 
tion ;’ but there are cases——”’ 

“«Tf you could give these people an hour now,” 
observed Cole, slowly retreating from the door, 
and holding another note in his fingers—‘“ mak- 
ing sure that all is safe, of course ?”’ 

The keeper shook his head virtuously, but re- 
treated all the time, and before they had reached 
beyond ear-shot, the young man’s fingers were 
disencumbered. 

‘“It goes agin one’s heart to carry out these 
cast-iron rules,’’ said this man of feeling, ‘‘ and 
an hour is nothing but an hour, which hurts no- 
body. Still ‘safe bind safe find.’ I will just 
turn the key.” 

When La Costa heard that, key grate in its lock, 
and knew that she was alone; she drew close to 
the prisoner, who sat with his arms folded on 
the cloth-beam of his loom, regarding her with 
a half-sullen, half-shamed look. 

‘‘Oh, my beloved! Oh, Norman! 
man, what a meeting for us 6 

The man gave a lift to his shoulder, which 
rudely dislodged the white arm she had thrown 
caressingly over it. 

“So you have got awake to the fact at last, 
and come creeping tuis way with your white face, 


My Nor- 
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and nothing but tears to give. 
help me when help would have kept me out of 
this infernal hole ?”’ 

**Help you? How could I do more ?’’ replied 
the woman, with pitiful humility. ‘I did send 
Harmer over with all the money I could raise, 
but he says the trial was hurried on so swiftly, 
that he had no chance.” 

‘“ Hurried on, and why? Do you know that? 
Because that precious brother, whose hate is 
poison—or some other of the old set got secret 
information that I was in the grip of the law 
and urged the prosecuting attorney on with 
brutal speed? That was why your help came 
too late, Madam.”’ 

**Madam! Oh, Norman, is this the way you 
address me ?”’ 

‘* How else should I address a woman who 
failed to take the first steamer when she learned 
that her husband was in trouble, but waited till 
he was chained in torment, and then comes to 
gloat over him in this accursed hole, which he 
can never leave till his hair is gray and his back 
bent with the monotony of this dainty work ?”’ 

‘Oh, Norman, it was not my fault. You had 
taken all my money. I was tied up by my en- 
gagements. You had pledged my jewels.’’ 

‘‘Taken your money? Who had a better 


right? Pledged your jewels, as if any one of 
your lordly givers would not have redeemed 
them for you?” 

The poor tortured woman dropped her face on 


to the convict’s shoulder and wept bitterly. He 
did not shake her off, but turned his face upon 
her, as if some feeling of remorse were at work 
within his bad heart. This threw her hat on one 
side, and the glitter of her diamond ear-rings, 
bright as stars, and large as filberts, broke 
through her short false hair. The sight stung 
him to wrath again. 

‘You always delighted in contrasts, Madam. 
Not content, you can study them here to advan- 
tage. Step out and look at me. Hair rapped 
to the skull. Clothes that the beggars you were 
so fond of feeding would have loathed, Do you 
see the cloth I am weaving? Prison-gray, with 
a curse twisted in every thread. This is what I 
have come to; while you— Yes, yes! stand up, 
I want to look at you. For once you have cast 
your finery aside, but [ can imagine it."’ 

‘Forgive me! Forgiveme! I did not think 
of my dress,’’ 


CHAPTER V. 
La Costa stood in the middle of the cell, and 
drawing her figure up to challenge criticism, 
with a half shrinking, half mischievous smile. 


Why did you not } 
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‘* Now tell me,’’ she said, “‘ how do I look? 
You never saw me in male attire before, at least, 
off the stage. Is the deception complete ?”’ 

«It would be strange if it were not; an adept 
should be perfect.” 

** Ah, Norman, how e¢ruel you can be!’’ 

“Prisons do not make men polite or merciful.” 

** But you should be both with me; you, of 
all men on earth. I have never carried my art 
into your life, and if I do. it now, it is in the 
hope of saving you from this terrible place.” 

Great tearsstood inher eyes as she spoke, and 
she looked impatient)y down upon her disguise, 
as if she longed to tear it off. 

“‘T thought it might be of service hereafter. 
Women have saved their husbands by such 
means.” 

«And may again. And if that can be done, 
you wi'l attempt it, I dare say. Now, what is it 
you wish of me?” 

‘‘Only to say, if I bear myself well, if, after 
puzzling you, I can be sure of deceiving others.”’ 

The prisoner glanced over her from head to 
foot, and the first gleam of a smile came to his 
lips. 

“¢ You look like a dissipated youngster, making 
a quick run to perdition,” he said. 

The woman made an impatient gesture. 

‘‘You trifle with me. The love of torment 
has not left you,”’ she said, half piqued. 

‘¢You asked for the truth, and I for once 
gave it to you,”’ he answered, drily. 

Her reply was vehement, almost angry. 

‘“«T dressed thus, only that I might win my way 
to you. But how dare they put those wretched 
garments on you. Still, my Norman, they can- 
not prevent you looking like a king, even in 
them.” 

The splendid beauty of the convict’s face 
blazed out now, for La C+sta’s flattery—if a de- 
luded woman's fancy can be called such—was far 
more potent than her tears. 

«They have done their best,’’ he said, with a 
glow of satisfied vanity; ‘‘ but I told them it 
would fail ; a month of liberty, and I should be 
all right again.” 

La Costa began to smile through her tears. 

‘‘Months and years you shall yet have, my 
Norman,”’ she said, winding her arms about the 
neck that now bent to her caress. ‘It is this 
that brings me to America, Nothing less could 
have forced me back to this hateful soil. If 
persuasion can win, or money buy your freedom, 
it is secured.” 


The prisoner smiled. Then, indeed, his face 


} was splendid—sinister, but beautiful. 


‘There is nothing which a woman's persua- 
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sion, backed with money, cannot secure, if 
adroitly used,’’ he said, with a cynical laugh, 
the first evidence of even bitter mirth that had 
curved his handsome mouth since he entered 
that prison. ‘If there is a woman on earth 
that can use both potently, it is you, my sweet 
friend.”’ 

These words had scarcely left his lips, when 
they were broken up with swift, eager kisses. 

‘* You think that—you know that I will perish 
or set you free, no matter what means must be 
used ; no matter how much it costs. This awful 
place shall not hold you three months longer. 
Trust me for the means, and, Norman, for carry- 
ing them out. I say, Norman, you did not know 
me at first ?” 

**No; not at first.” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for that. I am so anxious to 
escape the eyes of the people, and work for you 
in freedom. So I deceived you—you, of all per- 
sons in the world,” 

‘‘One seldom sees that used-up look in a wo. 
man’s eyes. But for that, you might have found 
disguise more dlfficult.’’ 

‘* Ah, Norman, I have wept so much.” 

‘Yes, yes, I dare say! But there is some- 
thing in your look beside, which helps the dis- 
guise wonderfully.” 

‘* Tow could I live.and suffer so, without some 
change,’’ said La Costa, apologetically.”’ 

‘‘OF course, of course; but we are wasting 
time. The keeper may be upon us any minute.” 

La Costa pushed back the sleeve of her coat, 
touched the watch clasped in her bracelet, and 
saw that they had already wasted fifteen minutes. 

‘‘ Harmer has led him away, and we have time 
yet,” she said. ‘But oh, how the moments 
fly!’ 

‘Come, sit by me, and speak low. If any- 
thing is to be done, we must understand each 
other,’ said the prisoner, moving on his seat 
before the loom. La Costa sprang to the vacant 
place, and clung to the man as if she were afraid 
of falling, while they entered into a subdued but 
rapid conversation. Not only about .the means 
of escape, but regarding some severe and subtle 
vengeance, that was to precede or follow it, 
upon those who had aided in bringing the man 
to justice. 

After awhile the man lifted his veice a little. 

‘* But what hold have you on Harmer?’’ he 
said, rather anxiously. 

‘Only that I have been his best friend.”’ 

A loud laugh broke from the prisoner. 

‘‘ As if that were anything. The lad is my 
8on, remember, and I have not been over-grateful, 
Why should you expect it of him?”’ 





‘* He has,no one else to look to for the future,”’ 
suggested La Costa.’’ 

‘That is something, but not enough. Be on 
the alert for some better hold, for I doubt much 
if he is anxious to see me.abroad again.” 

«« Ah, there you wrong him. Why should he 
prove so inhuman ?”’ 

‘This is an inexpensive place, you see,"’ was 
the cynical reply. ‘There isn’t much chance 
of spending your money here, while it flew so 
swiftly, that he saw little of it. The lad is not 
fool enough really to wish me at the old work 
again. He is sharp as I was at his age. So, 
find some better means of binding him than 
gratitude if you wish efficient help.” 

‘‘T will,”’ said La Costa, earnestly, ‘<I surely 
will.” 

‘‘And bind him securely to a fair division. 
Your talent is great, and your beauty—well, in 
wonderful preservation. But they cannot last 
forever ; and if you put this young fellow in the 
way or a solid fortune, we must be.considered.”’ 

“T had not thought of that. The idea of 
bringing that haughty family to the dust was my 
sole impulse.” 

“‘T haye no doubt of it. Always reckless 
about money! Now I am never that.”’ 

‘*Qh, Norman !”’ 

‘‘In the way of securing it, I mean; spending 
is anotherthing. But no Jawyer is sharper when 
money is to be made. You have got a hint about 
this young man, act upon it,” 

“‘T will, I will. Now Jet all this rest, and 
tell me of yourself—here, while my head is on 
your bosom, and I can read your dear eyes. Tell 
me—teil me, am I still beloved ?”’ 

The man longed to torment her with rudeness 
or evasion ; but he dared not send her away dis- 
heartened or indignant, when his whole future 
was at stake. So he conquered the unmanly im- 
pulse, and folded her to his bosom. The poor 
woman rested in that ignoble clasp, though her 
cheek was frayed by those coarse convict gar- 
ments, with a sense of happiness that should 
have won forgiveness for a world of faults; for 
under all, there lay so much pure womanliness, 
that she could love with uncalculating fidelity. 

‘* And you are so lonely here,”’ she said, with 
a world of pity in hereyes. ‘* Alone?» Alone?” 

‘«« Always alone,” answered the convict, look- 


ing drearily around his cell, ghastly with white- 
wash, and so coldly clean that its desolation was 
complete. ‘‘Sometimes I talk to myself, and an- 
swer myself, from a desperate wish to hear a hu- 
man, voice; for the dead silence is maddening.” 
‘‘Oh, how I pity you!”’ 
«It was a refinement of cruelty when the law, 
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which makes us slaves, forbade us all human in- } long monotony of the shuttle drives me mad, I 


tercourse. Punishments, from which men recoil 
in horror, are nothing to the dull, heavy, eternal 
sameness of these walls. To chain up a man’s 
senses, is worse than any irons that gird or gall 
his limbs. There have been times since I came 
here, ma belle, when I would have given ten 
years of this miserable life to speak with the 
vilest beggar that ever took alms from me. 
When the cry of a child would have made my 
heart leap, and my eyes swim, and its laugh, 
the laugh of a child, in these walls, would drive me 
mad with joy.” 

‘*My poor Norman! My poor, wronged hus- 
band!” murmured the woman, clinging to the 
culprit closer, and shedding pitiful tears on his 
bosom. ‘*Ah, I did not dream how terrible it 
was !”” 

‘«Sometimes,”’ continued the prisoner, ‘‘a step 
in the corridor makes my heart stand still and 
sink back with disappointment; but that is 
something; any sensation is a blessing here. 
You pity me because of this work—this heavy 
loom—which your feet could hardly tread. But 
this is all the mercy they give us. Without 
work, men here grow mad. In the ground cells, 
far below this, are men from whom the mercy of 
work is denied, shut in with walls so thick that 
they cannot hear each other groan, when the 
agony of silence breaks all control. Like beasts 
in a pen, they are closed in forever from the 
‘world. A little light is given, just enough to 
enable them to read a Bible, studied over and 
over again in the interminable solitude of a life- 
sentence. How can they live? They.do not 
live. Their punishment finds an awful termina- 
tion. After five or six years, these men become 
insane, or idiotic, unless death saves them from 
both, and so the law is fulfilled.”’ 

La Costa trembled and moaned on the convict’s 
bosom. 

‘*And this they might have done by you,” 
she whispered, hoarsely, for this awful descrip- 
tion of a terrible truth had shocked her to the 
soul. 

‘Tt might have been. My enemies tried hard 
enough to make it a solitary life-sentence, but 
they failed. So I have light, and I have work ; 
for the sunshine sometimes creeps through that 
grating, and scatters silver on the walls. The 
loom has become my friend—doubly my friend ; 
for it makes a noise, and sometimes, when the 





quarrel with it, bang the lathe with all my 
might, and trample down the treadles till their 
pullies shriek again. That isarelief. If the 
loom could only talk to me, or fight back, it 
would seem like a human being; but it only 
complains and submits.”’ 

“As I did!” sobbed the woman. 
did |” 

‘‘Yes, as you did, or I should never have 
loved you,’ answered the prisoner. 

‘“‘And did you love me? Do you love me? 
Oh, say it once—again—a thousand times. I 
never can tire of hearing.”’ 

Poor woman! She was right. That is a ques- 
tion which no man or woman who truly loved 
ever wearied of asking, or was ever satisfied 
with an answer. 

The prisoner strained her to his bosom, and 
great tears filled his eyes, as he gazed down upon 
her. He was humanized now. The sullen pride 
which made him almost brutal when she came 
in and saw him crouching on the loom, in that 
cell, clothed in a convict’s dress, had melted 
away under her loving sympathy. 

‘‘ Yes, my poor wife, I did love you, wronging 
you all the time. I:haye been your evil genius, 
but I loved you.” 

The woman drew a deep, happy breath. 

“And now? Now?” 

‘Better than ever; for you have seen me in 
this awful degradation, and have not faltered or 
shrunk away.” 

“Ah !’? gaid she, ‘‘if I could only stay with you 
here!’ : 

‘But youcannot. Hush! They are coming.’ 

La Costa snatched one wild kiss from her hus- 
band’s lips, and sprang to the floor, where she 
stood watching the entrance with burning eyes, 
like a she eagle guarding her nest. 

A key was turned, slowly, in the door, which 
was deliberately pushed open, and the keeper 
looked in. 

‘‘Tt’s a quarter more than the hour,’’ he said, 
‘‘and we must be leaying.”’ 

La Costa moved toward the door, casting a 
mournful look behind, which the keeper was too 
honorable to observe. She went through, heard 
the door clang behind her, the sullen turn of the 
key, and joined young Cole, who was waiting for 
her. 


“As I 
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Wuat is Life? A strange commingling— 
Lights and shadows, hopes and fears; 
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Piercing thorns and bright-hned flowers, 
Bridal wreaths and widows’ tears, 
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Some people are born neat, some achieve neat- 
ness, and some have neatness thrust upon them. 
Alas, I was not born neat! From my earliest 
childhood, my tendencies all seemed to point in 
just the opposite direction. Was I arrayed in a 
new dress? Either I fell up stairs, or tumbled 
down, making @ great rent in the fabric, and 
bringing disgrace upon myself for the rest of the 
day. Was I sent to dancing-school, in a pair of 
delicately-colored gaiters? Of course I stepped 
into a mud-vuddle, and became everybody’s butt 
in consequence thereof. Did some relenting 
maiden aunt “ work’* for me a charming little 
bag, raitibow-tinted, and lined with dainty silk? 
The first time I took it out with me T lost it, and 
afterwards learned; to my childish horror, that 
the magnificent gold’ watch, with charms and 
seals, which Aunt Araminta, the donor of the 
bag, had promised to leave me in her will, ‘was 
to be given to a niece—oh, biting contrast !— 
who ‘ never lost.anything that was given her.” 

Even after I grew up, I did not. succeed in 
achieving neatness. What other women did with 
ease was up-hill work to me. And to this day 
I view with envy and admiration the shining 
coils of lustrous hair, the delicate frills, the spot- 
less toilet of some neat representative of the sex, 
of which Lam such a hapless member; and I 
wonder, like a baby, ‘‘ how they do it?” 

Neither has neatness been thrust upon me. 
Happy had it been so! If my parents had be- 
longed to that class of rigid individuals, who in- 
sist upon neatness as the preat essential, perhaps 
even I might have compassed that, to me, most 
difficult of sciences. But alas! it is not so. My 
parents were only too indulgent in this, as in all 
other matters. And so I came to the conclusion 
that pencils without points, garments minus 
hooks and buttons, laces without tags, collars 
that were too big or too little, gloves out at the 
fingers, snagged dresses, bad fits, and so on to 
the end of the chapter, were my destiny. I con- 
cluded it was no use to fight against fate, and 
after a feeble struggle gave up. the attempt in 
despair. 

Well, this did pretty well, until I married. 
For, odd enough, I had suitors. 


men, though Aunt Araminta always wound up 


claring, ‘‘No man with eyes in his head will ever 
want you for a wife, I can assure you.”’ . 

But the man who married me did have eyes in 
his head, and very wonderful eyes, too. Clear 
as jewels, ever changing, and each change live- 
lier than the last. But he was fastidious. His 
tastes were esthetic. Hence my woes. 

Yet he was eminently practical, with it all. 
Let me give an instance. One warm summer 
afternoon, expecting my husband at five, I donned 
a lovely Chinese gauze, with a train; and when 
I heard his step, ran to meet him, with a silvery, 
‘Ts it you, dear?”’ 

“Yes, my. ** “He stopped, and exclaimed, 
‘*But what have you put on all that elegance 
for? Are we to have company?’ This accom- 
panied by a glance, not of approbation. 

“Why, I thought that I—that you would like 
to see me dressed,”’ stammered I. 

‘* Yes, dear, certainly; but you know Lama 
practical man, and I can’t help thinking that if 
you put on the only really handsome summer 
dress you have (how well he knew my limited 
wardrobe, ) every day, that when you are invited 
out, you will have nothing to wear.”’ 

Why couldn’t I have been sensible, and said, 
‘Certainly, dear, you are right,’’ and quietly 
changed my dress, without more to-do. But how 
often are young wives sensible? 

At all events, I was not. Angry tears arose 
to my eyes, my bosom heaved, my breath came 
and went with quick resentment. I flew to my 
bed-room ; my train of gauze caught in the stairs 
in my upward flight, and a huge, unsightly rent 
was theresult. But in my foolish anger I cared 
but little for this. I tore off the now despised 
dress, and in doing so, by a careless jerk, de- 
tached my beautiful watch—my husband's wed- 
ding gift—with such force that it flew out of my 
hand, and struck ‘sharply against a marble cor- 
ner of the mantelpiece, breaking its crystal, and 
injuring the works to such an extent, that it cost 








Perhaps there 
may be other qualities than neatness that win } 


me (or rather my husband, for I had not a penny 
in my own right, ) a matter of ten dollars for re- 
pairs. 

Another peculiarity of mine was a love for 
making ‘‘ bargains.’’ I got the idea that the 
less money I spent on my clothes, the more I 
should have for benevolence. I therefore bought 


her ‘‘scoldings”’ by eyeing me severely, and de- } cheap gloves, which split at once in the wearing; 
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horrid boots, that made my feet, which naturally ; 


were slim and arching, appear thick and flat ; 
and dress materials purchased at establishments 
where they were always “ selling out at a sacri- 
fice,” that did not pay for the making-up. My 
husband detested ‘ bargains,” for he said they 
‘always cost double in the end ;’’ but he remon- 
strated with me in vain; and being too wise a 
man to waste words, in the end simply shrugged 
his shoulders and lifted his eyebrows over my 
obstinate perversity, which, by this time, had 
become fatuity. He called me, meantime, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ My shabby wife.” But I felt the thorn 
beneath the smile, and eried once or twice in 
secret over it. 

My husband was a man cf letters, with a 
hobby—Conchology. He had made some disco- 
veries of note in this direction, and his. ** collec- 
tion’? was considered the best in the country. 
So well established was his reputation, that cer- 
tain famous professors, in one of our greatest 
cities, had invited him to deliver a lecture upon 
his specialty. 

‘‘ Of course you will take me with you,” said I. 

“Certainly. But you must have a new bon- 
net,’’ he replied. 

At another time I should have protested, for 
I prided myself upon wearing my bonnets until 
they were so entirely out of date, that even I 
was ashamed to don them; and I had fully ex- 
pected to take another winter out of my present 
head-gear. 

Well, I went into town, for we lived in the 
country ; and as, of course, I was in pursuit of a 
bargain, I hurried to a certain milliner’s shop, 
famed for its cheapness. Here I selected a bonnet 
suitable in shape and general appearance for a 
woman of abort seventy. It was black velvet, 
witha coarse blue flower init. The latter offended 
even my taste, and having heard that brown was 
fashionable, without stopping to consider that 
brown and black were the ugliest of all con- 
trasts, I immediately ordered the blue to be re- 
placed by brown face trimmings. 

My husband, absorbed in the preparation of 
his “lecture,’’ thought no more of the bonnet. 
The day. we started we were behind time, and 
we barely caught the train, so that the full effect 
of my appearance did not dawa upon his aston- 
ished gaze, until the cars were fairly under way. 


To make matters worse, I had mounted a fur } 


jacket, which I had also purchased a bargain; 
and this jacket being clumsily put together, and 
much too large for me, gave me an appearance 
decidedly bearish. 

My husband viewed me with astonishment, 
and said, in an intense whisper, 


‘(MY SHABBY WIFE.’’ 
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“That bonnet! Where did you get it? Were 
it not for all these peuple, I would pitch it out 
of thecar window. And as for that jacket Py 
Here words failed him. 

Of course, as usual, I was angry, forgetting 
that my husband’s esthetic sense made him 
suffer keenly, whenever his eye rested upon me. 

We reached our destination at last. All the 
professors were ‘‘so delighted’’ to meet my hus- 
band, ete., etc. But I could not but see that 
they eyed me askance, and in private they asked 
my better-half, ‘‘ What part of England did your 
wife come from ?’’ They could not understand 
how an American lady could make such an *‘ ob- 
ject’’ of herself. 

The eventful evening came, and all my wifely 
pride was aroused. Of course I secured a promi- 
nent place in the audience, selecting one where 
my husband could not fail to see me. There 
was a large and intellectual assemblage, and 
my husband did remarkably well, at least at 
the commencement. But suddenly his gaze fell 
full upon me. He began to stammer and stutter. 
In vain he strove to avert his gaze. A dreadful 
fascination held him. ‘He could not recover him- 
self, and made a failure of what ought to have 
been, and would otherwise have been, the most 
learned lecture of the season. 

As the audience slowly moved out, I had the 
mortification of hearing one say to the other, 
‘* What was the matter with the man? A truly 
remarkable lecture spoiled in the delivery.” 

And then, to cap the climax, I heard one of 
the professors, elegant in his evening toilet, de- 
clare to the lady beside him, in a vehement un- 
dertone, ‘‘ How can you wonder? If I had such 
a shabby-looking woman for a wife, and saw her 
sitting there so conspicuously, staring me out of 
countenance, I should have failed too.’’ 

My husband afterward confessed to me, that, 
the ‘‘ awful bonnet’’ was the cause of it all. He, 
told me it had pursued him like a nightmare, 
from the moment he first beheld it; and as soon 
as he saw it in the lecture-room, it had confused 
kis utterance, and tripped him up all the way 
through his lecture. 

Since that fortunate evening—as I now regard 
it—I am a changed woman. I buy no more 
‘‘bargains.”’ If my cap offends my Petruchio, 
I abolish it. I study the laws of good taste—very 
nearly akin to those of good sense. I get honest 
opinions from trustworthy friends. I try to dress 
well, for I realize its importance. In short, I 
hope the day will presently come, when my hus- 
band, who has long ceased to speak of me as 
such, will no longer have occasion even to think 
of meas, ‘‘ My Suansy Wire.” 
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We give, first, a half-trained skirt of all-wool 
black and white shepherd’s plaid, made with a 
flounce and puffing, above a fine knife-plaiting 
of black cashmere. The tunic is cut very long, 
and almost straight round, plaited very much 
at the sides, as may be seen in the back view, 
which we give, as well as the front. Two broad 
bands of black cashmere trim the front, be- 
tween which are three hows of gros-grain rib- 
bon, with fringed ends; full pocket on the left 
side, ornamented likewise with bows of ribbon. 
The front edge of the tunic has a plaited trim- 
ming, and the back a band of black cashmere. 
The fullness of the back breadth is left unsewed 
in at the waist, trimmed with a like band of cash- 
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mere, and folded in the Arab style, making 4 
very pretty drape at the back. Cuirass waist, 
with five seams at the back, edged and trimmed 
down the back with the cashmere, which is also 
used for the sleeves ; cuffe of the plaid box-plaited 
on the outside of the arm, and ornamented 
with four buttons and simulated button-holes. 
A plaiting of the plaid, over a plaiting of the 
cashmere, is introduced at the back of the 
jacket. Eight to nine yards of double-width goods, 
with ‘two and a half yards of cashmere for trim- 
ming, will be required. Shepherds’ plaid cost from 
60 cents to $1.50 per yard, according to quality. 

We give, next, a model for making a black 
silk, trimmed with velret, but which may easily 
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be carried out in less expensive material, or a 
partly-worn silk can be remodeled, and made to 





look ‘‘smaith as well as new,’’ and with but 
trifling expense. Take the old silk for the 
under-skirt, make with a demi-train border the 
front and side gores, with a gathered flounce five 
to six inches deep, headed by a puff and plait-: 
ing to stand up. The back breadth is trimmed ; 

j 
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with plaitings which ascend as high as the wide 
loops of silk and velvct, that form a pouf at 
the back. The tablier is formed of the square 
breadths, turned back with velvet revers, and 
terminating with a plaiting at the bottom; cui- 
rass bodice, with velvet plastroon; tightly-fif- } 
ting coat-sleeves, with cuff formed of plaiting } 
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for the over-dress; a dozen and a half of small 
silk buttons for the bodice and sleeves, There 
is a velvet pocket, ornamented with bows and 
ends, which is suspended from the waist on the 
right side, or it may be fastened on the dress, if 
preferred. Cashmere, merino, or Henrietta cloth, 
trimmed in this style, with crape, would be very 
appropriate for a handsome mourning costume. 
Next, we give an outside Polonaise of gray or 
fawn-colored camel’s-hair cloth, showing the front 





and back view. The Polonaise fastens down the 
front to a short distance from the lower edge. 
Rows of narrow silk or mohair braid are arranged 
on the collar, cuffs, and in two groups around the 
lower edge, when they are further finished by 


a worsted or crepe fringe. The long-pointed 
pocket is entirely covered with the braid. At 
tne back the garment is draped as a scarf, with 


fringed ends. The remainder of the trimming 


and velvet, as seen. One yard of velvet, and ; consists of bows and bands of silk to match. 
from seven to eight yards of silk, will-be enough ' These long garments will be much the fashion 
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for winter wear, and one of this style will answer — 
for a winter wrap, with some warm, wadded } 
waist underneath. Five yards of cloth is usually } 


4 





the quantity sold for Polonaise; a dozen and a } 
half of buttons, forty-eight yards of narrow mo- 
hair or silk braid, or less, if the number of rows 
forming the trimming be diminished. This is for 
the individual taste to decide, as well as the pocket. 

Next, a suit for a little boy of three years. : 
The front is made with a wide, double box-plait ' 
from the neck, buttoning all the way down the 
left side; back made with a like double box- 
plait; fullness allowed to be plaited in under 
the side seams; a wide sash of the material, 
fringed at the ends, belts the waist. There are 
long loops for the sash to pass through, and 
keep it in place. Sailor collar, tied in front 





Costume for a young miss of from twelve to 
fourteen years. It is made of gray bege, with a 





flounce; gray and blue plaid, and band of plain 
gray; tunic and jacket of the plaid, trimmed 
with the gray. At the back and on the sleeves 
are bows of gray gros-grain ribbon. Dark-blue 
and white shepherds’ plaid are much used for 
misses’ costumes. 

Next is a pretty velveteen suit for boy of 
three. Kilted skirt, with gored front, and jacket- 





with a ribbon; coat-sleeves with pointed cutfs. 
Three and a half yards of single-w!<in plaid. 


back slashed at the waist—the whole trimmed 
with white guipure lece edge; standing collar 
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and cuffs to match. Four yards of velveteen, 
poplin, merino, or plaid, may be substituted ; 
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then trim with braid, to match, or velvet 
ribbon. 
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KNITTED CUFFS—WITH DETAIL. 





BY MBS.JANE WEAVER. 








MATERIALS For OnE Parn.—One ounce of white, 
two ounces of blue, single’ Berlin wool; four 
steel pins, No. 14 (bell-gauge ;) two tricot-hooks. 

Cast on fifty stitches on three.pins, and knit 
in the round. 

Ist, 2d, and 3d rounds (with white wool:) 
Knit two, purl one. Repeat. 

4th, 5th, and 6th rounds (with blue wool:) Re- 
peat from * three times more. Now work twelve 
rows plain knitting with the blue wool, decrea- 
sing one at the beginning and middle of the 3d, 
6th, 9th, and 12th plain-knitted rows. (The de- 
crease is made by knitting two together.) 

For the over-cuff, (made with blue wool and in 
tricot,) turn the knitted cuff on the wrong side, 

Vou. LXXI.—5 





and work off the stitches on the pin as a foun- 
dation of first-row of tricot ; work off as ordinary 
tricot. For the first two or three rows, the two 
tricot-hooks will be required. An opening is 
left on the under side of cuff. An increase is 
made in the beginning and middle of the 2d, 
4th, and 6th rows of tricot, by pulling up two 
loops in one. The middle increase stitches in 
the’ 2d, 4th, and 6th rows, are worked with white 
wool. Five rows of the tricot are made of the 
blue wool, the 6th row with white ; and on this 
last row work a row of double crochet with white 
wool. Sew up the tricot part of cuff on the 
wrong side, and work a row of double crochet 
into the lower ledge of cuff with white wool. 








EMBROIDERED EDGES FOR UNDER-LINEN. . 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 














WALKING-SUIT FOR CHILD. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, a walking-suit for a; which to cut it out. ‘hese diagrams, of course, 
child, either a little girl or boy, from five to six } will have to be enlarged, a process which almost 
yearsold. On the next page we give diagrams by { anybody can do without instruction. But in 
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former numbers we have often explained this . subscribers, if requested. We gave some hints 
process, and will do so again this year, for new on the subject in the December number. 
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No. 1. Har or Front. No. 5. Hatr or Steeve. 

No. 2, Har or Baox. Make of camel’s-hair cloth, and trim with -vide 
No. 3. Hatr or Srpe Back. ; mohair braid. 

No. 4. Haxr or Sxrrt for back to be kilt-plated. } Altogether, the prettiest of the season. 














NEW DESIGNS FOR DARNED NET, FOR CRAVAT ENDS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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JACKET IN TRICOT, FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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First, cut a paper pattern of the complete 
jacket. 

MATERIAL.—Quarter of a pound of partridge 
wool, two ounces of white, one ounce of black, 
Berlin wool ; medium-size bone tricot- hook. 

With partridge wool, make a chain sufficiently 
long to go round the bottom of jacket, allowing 
two and a half inches from the bottom, and on 
each front for the border. The foundation of 
jacket is not put under the border. 

Work up and off in tricot. 

Pattern Row: Pass over one loop, work up the 
next; now work up the loop passed over. Re- } 
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peat throughout the row. Work off as in ordinary 
tricot. 

The pattern row and working it off is repeated 
throughout. The work should be frequently laid 
onthe pattern to keep it to shape; the increase 
and decrease being made in the edge stitches, 
except under the arm, where two loops must 
occasionally be worked together. The shoulder 
seams must be sewn upon the wrong side. Work 
in the same way for sleeves. They are made 
open, and seamed together. 

For the border, which is made separately, and 
afterward sewn on, fulling it very little at the 
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FOR A CHILD. 





lower corners of fronts, make a chain long enough 
for the bottoms and fronts. (The collar is made 
by itself.) Work in tricot thus: Put the hook 
quite through between each perpendicular loop ; 
pull upaloop. Repeat. Work off as in ordinary 
tricot. The edge is worked into the border in 


crochet. One double, four-chain, one treble in 
the first, pass over two. Repeat throughout. 
Work on both sides. The stitches (in black and 
partridge wool) are worked with a Berlin wool 
needle. The jacket ties at the throat with a 
cord and tassels. 








TOILET CUSHION—WITH DETAIL. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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Foundation of cushion: Sky-blue cashmere. 
The embroidered pieces (we give one of the 
full size above) are done on bits of white cloth, 
either pinked out on the edges, or button-holed. 
The design is done in various colored silks, and 
the pieces are joined by two white field daisies, 
with gold-colored centres These are embroidered 
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on the foundation. The cushion is circular, an‘ 
finished with three rows of blue silk, cut on the 
bias, the edges pinked out, and the frills put 
on with box-pleating. The lower one, of course, 
just three times as wide as the upper one. Care 
must be taken in the arrangement. This cushion 
would make a nice New-Year’s gift. 


INFANT’S CARRIAGE-BLANKET. 
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Work the middle in crochet 4 tricoter, with chain-stitches, first in one row, and then in 
brown or light gray Berlin wool, making use of the succeeding row, also reversing the position. 
rather a small needle, so that the work may be } When the centre is finished, work on it, with filo- 
close. In crochet 4 tricoter the stitches are taken { selle, the stars according to illustration, varying 
up in every alternate row, and looped off in the ; the colorsaccording to taste, and making a knotted 
return row, Work the raised spots round the { stitch with yellow silk in the centre of each star. 
edge in the return rows by making 5 chain for | Then work the arabesque with yellow silk, and 
each spot. Work the spots in the ends by put- { knot the fringe into the edge with wool corres- 
ting in the chain-stitches after every two loops, { ponding in color with the stars; divide the 
observing to reverse the spots in the second row. { knots, and tie them together according to illus- 
Work the spots at the sides by putting in the { tration. 
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RIBBON EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In the first of the number, we give, printed in , the sewing-needle with fine silk of the same 


: 
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colors, one of those superb patterns, the expense 
of which deters other magazines from giving 
them, and which can only be found in “ Peter- 
son.” We have frequently given expensive 
patterns of this kind; but never one as expen- 
sive as this. We intend, for 1877, to outdo our- 
selves in all things. 

This ribbon embroidery, being a new style of 
work, and suitable for so many purposes, is sure 
to become very popular; it is particularly 
adapted for dress-trimmings, table, and curtain 
borders, mantel vallances, banner screens, sofa 
cushions, and all embellishments of drawing and 
dining-rooms. It can be worked on crash, cloth, 
serge, silk, satin, and velvet. This embroidery 
is a combination of ribbon aud silks of various 
shades, artistically blended together, in the form 
of flowers, scrolls, ete. ; it is very effective, and 
more quickly done than French embroidery. 
The materials required are crash, cloth, silk, or 
whatever is preferred, as a foundation; very 
narrow ribbon of two widths, floss, embroidery 
silk, some fine sewing silk to match ihe ribbon, 
and a fine sewing-needle. 

The pattern selected must be traced on the 
material. If the flowers chosen are large and 
bold in outline, the wide ribbon must be used 
for the edges, and the narrow for the inner line, 
in small flowers ; one line of the narrow is suffi- 
cient. The embroidery silk must be worked in 
rather loosely, that the material may not be 
drawn; when finished, the work should be care- 
fully pressed at the back with a warm iron. 


Wherever grasses, or very small leaves, are in- | 


troduced in a design, they should be worked in 
silk only. Almost any flower can be imitated 
in this work, but those of a bold outline and 
handsome appearance can be done more succes- 
fully. Very pretty designs may be made by en- 
larging small flowers to about twice their natural 
size; bu‘tercups and daisies, for instance, are 
. beautiful in this way, with some grasses intro- 
duced, or small flowers may be worked in silk, 
and mixed in with the larger. 

Drrecrions ror Worxrna 1x Derart.—As an 
example, we describe details of working the 
yellow rose, as follows: For the flower. take 








the widest ribbon of the required shade, thread : 


color, and run the ribbon up and down in van- 
dykes, drawing it up as you proceed. When 
about a yard has been quilled in this manner, 
measure it round the petals of the rose; if suffi- 
cient, tack it round on the outline, through the 
middle of the ribbon, as you would in braiding ; 
tuck the ends of the ribbon in, and sew down 
firmly with a separate needleful of silk; the 
quilling thread must then be fastened securely. 
The ribbon must not be too closely drawn up, 
as it should present a pretty waved appearance. 
Take of the narrow ribbon-shade orange, quill 
itin the same way, and lay on a row beneath the 
former one, fastening off as before. Thread the 
embroidery needle with three strands of pale 
yellow filoselle, and work in satin stitch from 
the second row of ribbon to the centre circle, 
vatching the edge of the ribbon with every stitch. 
With a needleful of orange embroidery silk, work 
the outer circle in French knots, which are done 
in the following manner: Hold the needle in the 
right hand, silk in the left; put the needle over 
the silk, and twist it three times; then put the 
needle down in almost the same spot it was 
pulled up, guiding the twist with the forefinger 
of the left hand until it is quite tight. When 
this circle is completed, work from it to the cen- 
tre, with pale-green floss in satin stitch; then 
for the centre work four knots in very’ dark 
orange. 

Rose-Bud Calyz to be made in the narrow rib- 
bon, medium shade of green, quilled and laid on 
outline of calyx, filled in with two lighter shades 
of green floss satin stitch; the top of the bud to 
be narrow yellow or orange ribbon laid on out- 
line, and filled in with a lighter shade of floss 
satin-stitch. The sprays from the calyx to be 
worked in green embroidery silk, long stitches. 

Rose Leaf und Stem.—Light-green shade of 
narrow ribbon, quilled and laid on round the 
edge of leaf; darker shade narrow ribbon, quilled 
and put on beneath the former ; then fill in with 
darker shade of green floss satin-stitch. The 
stem to be olive-brown or green embroidery silk, 
worked straight through the leaf satin-stitch. 

Any design may be worked in a similar man- 
ner by varying the colors according to the flowers 


chosen. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“ Pererson” For 1877 !|—Repvcrtions To Civss !!—We call 
attention to the Prospectus, to be found on the last page 
of the cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that ” Peter- 
son” is cheaper and better than any other lady’s book. Our 
enormous edition, surpassing that of any other monthly in 
the world, enables us to defy competition. We purposely 
put “ Peterson” at a low price, in order to get a large edition, 
asmall profit on such edition being more remunerative than 
a large profit on a small one. 

For 1877, the terms to clubs are lower even than for 1876. 
Thus, we send seven copies at $1.57 each, ($11.00 in all,) 
with an extra copy, and also a “Cornwallis,” to the person 
getting up the club. For 1876, it took eight subscribers, 
at $1.57, ($12,50,) to earn the same premiums. For 1877, we 
send nine copies for $1.50 each, ($13.50 in all,) with both an 
extra copy and the “Cornwallis,” to the person getting up 
the club. For 1876, it took eleven, at $1.50 each, (16.50 in 
all,) to earn the same premiums. So of all the larger clubs. 
We make these reductions in order to stimulate the getting 
up of large clubs, 

Meantime the magazine will be greatly improved. Our 
fashion-plates already excel those of any cotemporary. The 
other monthlies only give colored wood-cuts, or lithographs, 
for their principal plate; we, on the contrary, give elegant 
colored steel engravings, which cost us $10,000 a year more 
than if we gave colored lithographs. Our styles, moreover, 
are not those of second-rate American dress-makers, but 
come in advance from Paris. 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any lady's book. The best 
contributors of the country write for “ Peterson.” Our two 
novelets, this month, open with very great promise. No 
other lady’s book has such authors as Mrs, Ann §S. Ste- 
phens, Frank Lee Benedict, Mrs, F. Burnett Hodgson, etc. 
We give increased reading in 1877. 

Remember that we pre-pay the postage, Formerly, sub- 
scribers had to pay it themselves, at their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-five cents 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we pre- 
pay the postage, “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 

Now is the time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
the premiums. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment. 


DRESSES, ENTIRELY OF FLOWERS, are the fashion, in Paria, 
for evening parties and balls. Poetical, isn’t it? These 
dresses, or rather overskirts, are composed of a light foun- 
dation of ribbon or gauze, which is covered either with 
flowers of one kind, or else with a mixture of every va- 
riety. For the under edge, drooping flowers, such as fuchsias, 
are selected to form a fringe. Ribbons are the only trim- 
ming used on such toilets, neither jewels nor any other 
ornament being permissible 

Five Dottars A Nomper.—A lady sends us a club for 
1877, and says: “This makes ten years that I have got up 
a club for ‘ Peterson,’ and I like it better than ever. One 
of my subscribers told me, this fall, that she would rather 
give five dollars a number than be without it.” 

A Happy New Year to every subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
and may each and all, they and we, live to see many re- 
turns of it together. 
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$ as well as the cheapest of the lady’s books. 


RECOLLECT THAT OUR CLUB TERMS include (among other 
offers) four copies at $1.70 each, ($6.80,) and one extra copy 
to the person getting up the club; or five copies at $1.70 
each, ($8.50,) and both an extra copy and a “Cornwallis,” 
to the person getting up the club. Or, again, five copies, 
at $1.60 each, ($8.00,) and an extra copy to the person get- 
ting up the club; or six cupies, at $1.60 each, ($9,60,) and 
both an extra copy and a “Cornwallis,” to the person get- 
ting up the club. Or, still again, eight copies at $1.50 each, 
($12.00,) and an extra copy to the person getting up the 
club, or nine copies, at $1.50 each, ($13.50,) with both an 
extra copy and a “Cornwallis,” to the person getting up 
the club. In a word, our clubs and premiums for 1877 
are arranged to accommodate everybody. 

Goop Steet Encravines.—Ths New Yerk Tribune, in a 
recent article on house-furnishing, says :—“ May the house- 
keeper be strong to resist that abomination, an oil chromo. 
One thoroughly good engraving, or two good photographs, 
of fine pictures, bring more beauty to a room than do 
twenty highly-colored chromos.” Acting on this principle, 
“ Peterson” has always offered first-class engravings for pre- 
miums. 

Ovr Supers “Gems or Art,” with twenty-five steel en- 
gravings, each of the size of “ The Wanderer,” in this num- 
ber, will be sent, as a premium, if preferred, instead of 
“The Cornwallis.” Or a copy of “The Pictorial Annual,” 
also with twenty-five steel plates, but different from those 
in the “Gems,” will be sent on the same terms. Or each 
will be sent to subscribers on the receipt of fifty cents. 

Cannot Live Wrrnovt It.—Says an old subscriber, re- 
mitting for 1877: “Enclosed find two dollars for ‘ Peter- 
son’s Magazine.’ I cannot live without it.” Another 
writes : “TI have read most of the monthlies, and find yours 
superior in original stories, colored fashion-plates, stcel- 
plates, etc. I cannot do without it.” 


Axovur Srventy-Five THovsanp Do.iars were spent, in 
1876, in the steel engravings, colored steel fashion-plates, 
colored Berlin patterns, and other illustrations in “Peter- 
son.” This is more than any other lady’s book ever ex- 
pended, on embellishments, during a similar period. For 
1877, we expect to spend still more, 


Two EnGRavines ror A Cius.—When persons get up clubs, 
and become entitled to an extra copy of the Magazine, they 
can have, instead of it, if they prefer, two of our premium en- 
gravings for 1877, or the “ Cornwallis,” and any former one, 
or two of any of our former ones. 


See ovr Great Orrer, on the last page of this number, 
to send to every subscriber to “ Peterson” a splendid five- 
dollar engraving for fifty cents extra. Read the advertise- 
ment, so as to understand why we can afford to do this, and 


why nobody else can. 


StyLe anp Frrvess have more to do with dressing well 
than money. Consult our “ Every-Day ” on this subject. 


Save A Dox.ar, by subscribing for “ Peterson,” the best 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Ovus Premium ENGRAVING For 1877.—It is our custom, 
as our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, a large- 
sized steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to two 
thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of our 
clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium, 
eveneto an extra copy of the Magazine; while others wish 
to earn both an extra copy and an engraving for framing. 
The plate for this year is quite the most costly, and we 
think, also, the best we have ever engraved. The subject 
is the “Surrender of Cornwallis.” The engraving is of the 
same size as “ Washington’s Adieu to His Generals,” (27 
inches by 20,) and isa match-picture to that, the most popular 
we have hitherto published. “The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis” contains portraits of Washington, Rochambean, 
Lincoln, O'Hara, Lauzun, Knox, etc., etc. As a work of 
art, it is altogether unrivaled. No household in America 
should be without it. The easiest way to secure it is to get up 
a®club for “ Peterson” for 1877. 


Berrer THan Most “Cnromos.”.—The Achley (Iowa) 
Enterprise says of our December number: “It comes to 
us, in advance of all others, with increased reading matter, 
two beautiful steel engravings, a double-size colored fashion- 
plate, about fifty wood-cuts, patterns, etc.,and a superb 
colored pattern in Berlin work, better than most ‘ chromos,’ 
and alone worth the subscription price. In fact, * Peter- 
son’ has outdone himself.” 

Twenty Paces More.—This magazine contains twenty 
pages more of reading matter, monthly, than any magazine 
offered at the same price. It contains, also, more embel- 
lishments, and of a higher quality. 


Every Lapy owes it to herself to look as well as she 
can. To do this, dress with taste. A very sensible little 
story, apropos of this subject—“ The Shabby Wife ”—is in 
the present number, by one of our oldest contributors. 


“ReoGretrep It.”—A lady sends us two dollars for 1877, 
and says:—“I neglected sending for your magazine this 
year, and have regretted it ever since. I like ‘Peterson’ 
better than any I have ever seen.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black. 3 vols., 12mo. New 
York: McMillan & Co.—There have been few novels, pub- 
lished of late years, so fresh and racy as “The Princess of 
Thule,” and “ The Adventures of a Phaeton.” It was by 
these that Mr. Black principally made his reputation, 
“The Daughter of Heth” was better than either, indeed, 
but was too tragic ever to become popular. In the present 
story Mr. Black has fallen somewhat “ from his high estate.” 
His descriptions of scenery are as vivid as ever, especially 
of the gray mountains and wild sea off the coast of Scot- 
land, but his plot is quite improbable, and his characters, 
in a great degree, inconsequent. Violet herself has a touch 
of the old glamour; she is inferior to Shiela; but she is 
above the average; and if she did not behave so absurdly, 
we might come to love her, But the best-drawn character 
in the book, the only one, indeed, with any claims to pecu- 
liar merit, is that of James Drummond, who is really an 
original conception. 

Winwood Clif’; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. By Daniel Wise, 
D. D. 1 wol.. 16mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author 
of this story for boys is already favorably known for his 
“Glen Morris,” “Lindendale,” etc., etc. The characters 


A Vocabulary of English Rhymes, Arranged on a New Plan, 
By Rev. Samuel N. Barnum. 1 vwol., 16mo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Oo.—In this bulky little volume we have what 
is altogether the best book of its kind in the language. 
In 1775, just one hundred and two years ago, Walker pub- 
lished his “ Rhyming Dictionary ,” and in 1804 appeared 
a revised edition of tho same. Abridged editions have since 
appeared, but no real rival, until the work before us. Mr. 
Barnum’s book, though it does not give definitions, will 
hereafter quite supersede Walker's. In assisting to find 
rhymes it will be of great service, even to matured versi- 
fiers. As a study of the language, also, and without refer- 
ence to rhyming, it will be invaluable. Mr. Barnum is 
already favorably known as the assistant editor of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, and as the editor of the Comprehensive 
Dictionary of the Bible. The volume contains nearly 
eight hundred closely printed pages. 

Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? By Wil- 
liam Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., small 
4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—If you wish to make a Christ- 
mas or New-Year’s present, and the recipient is a person of 
taste. this is the very book for the purpose. So dainty a 
volume we have not seen formanya day, Every fcur lines 
of the poem, from which the book takes its name, is illus- 
trated with a choice wood engraving; and in addition there 
is a title-page, appropriately designed. In all, therefore, 
there are fifteen illustrations, and each is a first-class one, 
and each different from the other. Then the paper is like 
vellum, and the bindiug a triumph of taste. 

Elbow-Room. A Novel Without a Plot. By Max Adeler. 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Frost. 1 vol.,12mo, Philada.: J. M. 
Stodiart & Co—Our American humorists, as is well known, 
have earned a world-wide reputation. One of the very 
best of these humorists is Max Adeler. The volume before 
us is his latest contribution to fun, and is, perhaps, his 
best, though that is saying a great deal. It is impossible 
to read “ Elbow-Room,” without convulsions of laughter. 
The illustrations, too, are capital: they catch fully the 
spirit of the text, and they are very effectively engraved. 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda M. Douglas, 1 vol., 
12 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a charmingly told 
story, with a high moral purpose, in every respect such a 
one as can be recommended for family reading. Miss 
Douglas was a former contributor to this Magazine, one of 
the many we have first introduced to the public. A great 
merit of the story is its realism. The characters are such 
as one meets in every-day life, and their acticns and con- 
versation are natural and consistent. The volume is hand- 
somely printed. 

Living Too Fast: or, The Confessions of a Bank Officer. By 
William T. Adams, Iustrated. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bosten: Lee 
& Shepard.—A story appropriate to the times. The title 
tells the moral. The success of the author, under his fic- 
titious name of Oliver Optic, in writing books for boys, is 
well known; but “ Living Too Fast” is a proof that he 
can write for adults equally well. We heartily commend 
the book. The illustrations are very good. 

Daisy Travers; or, The Girls of Hive Hall. By Adelaide F. 
Samuels, 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Lee & Shepard.—A very 
pleasant little story, one of the “ Maidenhood Series,” which 
we can r d as for the family circle. It is 
nicely illustrated and prettily bound. 

Flazie Triggle. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A book for the little ones, by the author 
2 of “Dotty Dimple Stories.” It is a charming little story, 
§ and is graphically illustrated. 

Popping the Question, By the Author of “ The Jill.” 1 vol. 
} 8vo.. Philada : T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A good, old- 


leabl 








read as if principally chosen from real life. There is an } fashioned love story, such as everybody likes to read. You 


excellent moral. 


3 cannot do better than to buy it. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Is Gerrinc Ur Cxvns, it would be well to show to new 
subscribers what is thought of “ Peterson” by the editors 
of the United States. No other periodical .receives such 
unqualified praise, Says the Valley (Pa.) Record: “The 
stories, the fashicns, patterns, in short, everything, is the 
best of its kind.” Says the Lowell (Ind.) Star: “ The sto- 
ries are very far superior to those to be found in other maga- 
zines.” Says the York Co. (Me.) Independent: “Subscribe 
for nothing else until you haveseen a copy of this popular 
magazine.” Says the Rock Co. (Wis.) Recorder: “The 
prices for clu’s are astonishingly low.” The Lake Mills 
(Iowa) Herald says: “The best, as well as cheapest, lady’s 
magazine.” The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says: “The 
most valuable and interesting fashion-book in the United 
States.” We have hundreds of similar notices, but have 
room only for these few. 

“No Deception on Humave.”—A lady writes to us, say- 
ing :—* My club for 1877, as you will see, is larger than ever. 
Two or three times, some of my old subscribers have gone 

- off, allured by the flaming promises elsewhere; but this 
year they have all come back, telling me that ‘ Peterson's’ 
is the only lady’s book which has no deception or humbug 
about it, Others, too, who never took ‘Peterson’ before, 
have come to the same conclusion.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “ Peterson’ has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than anyin the 
world, It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazing, Philadelphia. 

Every Lapy should use the Frank Miller Crown Dress- 
ing for her own and her children’s shoes. It gives the 
richest gloss and color, and leaves the leather soft and plia- 
ble. Itis really a very superior article. 


Over two million ladies have used Laird’s Bloom of 
Youth during the past twenty years, for beautifying the 
complexion, Sold at all druggists. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. I.—Or Nurses anp Nursina. 


Important as is the office of nurse, to the sick mother, 
and to the invalid generally, we are not a little surprised, 
when we closely observe the members of this profession, to 
notice how few there are, who assume this responsible sta- 
tion, who are qualified, either by nature or education, to 
discharge its various and responsible duties, 

If the old saying be truae—and who is Cixposed to doubt 
it—that “a patient stands a better chance with a good 
nurse and an inferior physician, than with a good physi- 
cian and a poor nurse,” parents should demand that those 
who offer themselves as nurses or guardians of their or their 
children’s welfare, in the hour of sickness and danger, 
should have previously qualified themselves for the re- 
sponsible undertaking, by reading and observation, at 
least, not to mention more positive fitness derived from in- 
struction and experience. 

Thus very many commence their career as nurses with- 
out having devoted a month to preparatory study, or with- 
out having passed a week in the sick-room for the purpose 
of acquiring, by observation and reflection, that know- 





ledge so necessary for an agreeable and efficient nurse. 
But it may be asked by these novices, “ What great amount 
of knowledge is required?” Sure, they answer their own 
questi It requires no wonderful skill or judgment to 
hand a drink of water or tea to a patient, to give a dose of 
medicine, to bathe the fevered brow, to make a mustard- 
plaster, or bread-and-milk poultice. and apply them as may 
be directed by the medical attendant. True, to this extent, 
and no further. But there are other duties than the mere 
drudgery of the room, of a higher and nobler order, to 
efficiently discharge which calls forth all the energies of a 
patient, virtuous, pious and enlightened mind. 

In seasons of deep distress, when fell disease holds un- 
bounded sway over the life of a suffering mother, for in- 
stance, and her spirits droop beneath the heavy affliction, 
and naught but a cloud of despair is seen gathering around 
the painful couch, then, by the regard she has for sufferi 
humanity, for one of her sex, and by her desire to make 
herself useful in her calling, she is called upon to exercise 
the best feelings of her nature, to dispel the accumulative 
gloom, and pour the oil of consolation into the bleeding 
wounds of the desponding sufferer. Now, though her 
bosom may heave high with compassion, and the soul’s 
best sympathies be also awakened with an earnest desire 
manifested to afford such a patient relief, yet, for want of 
a certain éact in bringing those feelings to bear advanta- 
geously upon the object that has aroused them, they can 
but rarely be of any temporal or spiritual comfort, and 
she remains a supine, listless, helpless observer of the dis- 
tress before her. 

This tact, or ability to act, can only be obtained by pre- 
vious sttidy, reflection, education, and observation, com- 
bined with a mind capable of receiving impressions. 

Every experienced physician can readily call to mind 
instances where he has had cause to lament the entire in- 
efficiency of those in whose charge he was obliged to leave 
his patient, while absent himself. He has often had his 
heart to melt with pity fur his patient, while his soul 
burned with indignation toward the nurse. For, through 
her incompetency, how often has he seen the new-born 
snatched from the bosom of a newly-made mother; how 
often has the mother herself been sacrificed through her 
ignorance, imprudence, or want of needed watchfulness— 
he alone can number the instances. 

In a few subsequent numbers, therefore, we will en- 
deavor to point out some of the principal qualifications 

y to be p d by every narse; and holding 
these in view, every mother may be enabled to call to her 
aid, if required, nurses who are fitted to discharge their 
duties, and not expose themselves or their children to ig- 
norant pretenders. 











FLOWER-TALKS FOR JANUARY. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Insects oN Hovse Piants.—I find that everybody has 
more or less trouble with insects on their plants. The 
little aphis, or plant-louse, I have but little trouble in get- 
ting rid of. I kill them without mercy, or squeamishness, 
when I find them in places where I can get at them, by 
pinching them between thumb and finger. But they will 
hide in blossoms and under leaves, and the thumb anJ fin- 
ger will fail to rid the plant of them. Frequent and tho- 
rough sprinklings on both upper and under side of the 
leaves will keep them in check. But where they have got 
well established, and cannot be kept down by hand-picking, 
a good fumigation with strong tobacco will thin them off 
rapidly. Cover the plants with newspapers; put some 
coals in a dish, and sprinkle on a handful of coarse smoking: 
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tobacco, and hold it where the smoke can get in among the 
plants. Let it all burn, and do not remove the papers for 
some minutes. When you do, give the plants a good shak- 
ing, and you will see the little green things tumbling off 
by the score. Then sprinkle your plants thoroughly with 
clean warm water ; and if you are careful to kill every one 
you find after that, I think you will have no difficulty in 
keeping them in check for a long time. But as they in- 
crease very rapidly. it is well to give a fumigation occa- 
sionally, to help keep them down. 

The Red Spider is the worst foe to plants that I have 
ever had any experience with. He is so small that few 
people are aware of his presence, and wonder why the 
leaves on their plants begin to turn brown so fast. If they 
will look under the leaf, I think they will see minute little 
specks, like grains of cayenne pepper. If they will watch 
these, they will see that they move. These little specks 
are spiders, and, small as they are, they will injure a plant 
more than any other insect ; in fact, they will soon kill a 
plant. 

I have found that they will not flourish in a moist at- 
mosphere, but the air of the living-room usually suits them 
exactly, on account of its dryness. To rid plants of them, 
I used to dip them in water heated to 100 and 115 degrees. 
Tt will not hurt the plants, and it will hurt the spiders. 
Repeat this dippiny two or three times, and after that keep 
the lower part of the leaves moist for a week or two, by 
using a smallsyringe. This treatment wiil effectually rid 
the plants of their worst enemy. They are particularly 
bad on roses, fuchsias, and heliotropes. Roses seem to be 
the favorite plant with spiders and plant-lice, and on that 
account I have left them out of my collections, It is al- 
most impossible to keep them healthy in the house. 
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HOLIDAY GAMES. 


“ Nineprns.”—Any odd number of couples will do. We 
will give directions for five. The music should be a good 
galop. 

One couple is considered “out,” and stands away, the 
remaining four placing themselves as for a quadrille. 

1. First and opposite couples galop half across and back 
again, meeting in the centre. 

2. Sides the same. 

3. First and opposite couples all across. 

. 4, Sides all across, 

5. First and opposite couples repeat No. 1. 

6. Sides same. , 

7. Repeat No. 3; back to places. 

8. Repeat No. 4; back to places 

9. The “ out” lady then visits each of the four gentlemen 
“in,” and is turned. 

10. Ladies form a ring in the centre, join hands, and 
all round, until the music suddenly stops, when each lady 
tries to place herself on the right side of a gentleman. 
One of course remains partnerless, and she becomes “out.” 

The first part, up to No. 9, is now repeated, and this time 
the “out” gentleman turns the four ladies, beginning with 
the nearest, and then the gentlemen join hands in the 
centre, etc. 

This dance should be kept up with spirit, each figure or 
movement following on the other without any pause. 


“ AvTHoRS” is merely a game of memory. All sit round 
a room or table, and one begins with the name of an au- 
thor: for example, “ Kingsley.” The second adds another, 
and says, “ Kingsley, Longfellow ;” the third, “ Kingsley, 
Longfellow, Bacon,” etc., each adding a new name, and 
repeating the others in rotation. No prompting is allowed, 
anda mistake is the signal for a forfeit. Fun may very 
often be made out ef the combination of names, such as 
Dickens Howitt-Burns; Gray-Young-Johnson, etc. 





Tue Bovgust or Frowers.—The Gardener is wishing 
to gather a bridal bouquet ; he gives each person (quite in 
confidence) the name of some fiower, taking care that every 
one shall have the same—a lily, for instance. It requires 
some management td persuade people into allowing you to 
give them their name, as almost every one has a favorite 
flower. When each person is named, the gardener goes 
to the door and says, “The flower I call must come quick- 
ly.” Of course he calls “ Lily,” and the effect is most 
amusing. It is generally some minutes before the joke is 
perceived. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BQ~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

To Make Soup.—The best soup is made of lean, juicy beef 
that is fresh. It is poor economy to make soups of cooked 
meats; they impart a flat taste to the soup, the first cook- 
ing having greatly wasted the juices of the meat. Always 
put the meat in cold water to cook, having first washed it 
nicely in cold water. To each pound of meat allow three 
pints of water, and reduce by boiling to one quart, The 
soup-pot should always be kept covered; as the scum rises, 
it should be removed until the soup water is clear; then 
add the vegetables. If the soup becomes too thick after 
boiling for some time, add to it boiling water; a kettle of 
water should be kept boiling for the purpose. The water 
in which poultry has been boiled can be made into soup; 
but of course is not as rich as if the meat had been allowed 
to boil to pieces in the water. 

If Irish potatoes are used in soup, they should be first 
boiled aud then added to the soup; for the water in which 
Irish potatoes have been boiled is ofa disagreeable taste, 
and thought by some persons to be poisonous, 

For brown soups, before putting the meat in the pot, 
first put in a dessert-spoonful of butter, When it is hot 
put in the meat, and the herbs on the top of the meat; let 
the meat fry for a short time, and then pour in the water. 
It makes the soup of a richer flavor to prepare it in this 
manner, 

Spices and herbs shoyld always be tied in a muslin bag, 
and taken out of the soup before it is served. 

Dip the cloth that the soup is to be strained through into 
cold water; it hardens the grease. White soup is clari- 
fied with egg; the whites of two eggs to half a gallon of 
soup. 

Soup should always be made the day before it is to be 
used. When cold, skim off all the grease. Soup should boil 
slowly and steadily. It requires from three to five hours 
to make. 


Beef Sowp.—Two pounds of beef; put it on’ early in the 
morning ; let it stew slowly for three hours, Skim it con- 
stantly ; put in célery or celery-seed, a small head of cab- 
bage, cut in quarters; some turnips, tomatoes, and carrots, 
three of each ; add a small handful of ochre, and any vege- 
table you please. When done, strain some of the meat 
and vegetables from the soup, or all of it, as it may be liked. 


MEATS. 

Miroton of Beef.—A few slices of cold roast-beef, three 
ounces of butter, salt and pepper to taste, three onions, half 
a pint of gravy. Slice the onions, and put them into a 
} frying-pan with the cold beef and butter; place it over the 
fire, and keep turning and stirring the ingredients to pre- 
vent them burning. When of a pale brown, add the gravy 
and seasoning ; let it simmer for a few minutes, and serve 
very hot. This dish is excellent and economical. 
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A Roasted Fillet of Veal.—The bone should be taken out ; 
fill the cavity with a dressing made of bread-crumbs, pep- 
per, salt, and sweet marjoram; a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, or a little fat pork chopped very fine, and one 
egg. Mix this up well; skewer the veal tight,to keep the 
dressing in. It adds to the look and taste of a fillet of 
veal to lard it with pork. If this is not done, it should be 
basted often with butter. A piece weighing eight pounds 
requires four hours to roast. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fried Potatoes—Peel the potatoes carefully, dropping 
them into cold water as soon as peeled; then cut them 
either in slices, dice, or fillets, or cut them in round or oval 
pieces with a vegetable spoon orcutter, dropping the pieces 
in cold water, also. When all are cut, have hot fat on the 
fire; take the potatoes from the water, shake them in a 
coarse and dry towel, and turn them into the pan of boiling 
fat. Stir now and then with a skimmer until done, then 
turn them into a colander; from the colander turn them 
into a clean coarse and dry towel, and shake them in it 
gently. Dust fine salt all over, and serve warm. The ope- 
ration of turning into a colander, and from thence into a 
towel, and the salting and dishing, must be done quickly, 
to prevent the potatoes from getting cold. Thus done and 
served, they are dry, warm, and crisp. If the potatoes are 
desired swollen, when they are nearly cooked, turn them 
into the colander; then put one or two pieces of wood over 
the fire, under the pan, to warm the fat alittle more. As 
soon as the flame of the wood makes the fat throw off bub- 
bles of smoke, put the potatoes back into it; stir gently 
with the skimmer for from half to one minute, then turn 
them again into the colander, and serve hot. They may 
also be shaken in a towel, to have the fat absorbed by it. 
They are also dusted with fine salt. 

DESSERTS, 

Mince-Meat for Pies —Take four pounds of raisins, four 
pounds of currants, four pounds of suet. Chop up fineone 
dozen pippin apples, one half ounce of cloves, the same of 
cinnamon and of mace, one nutmeg, two large lemons, 
Juice and peel. After all is prepared, mix the fruit and 
the suet well together on a large dish ; add one and a half 
pounds of brown sugar, and wet it well with brandy; pack 
it down tight in an earthen jar, and tie up close, When 
you mix it for use, add a little more brandy and sugar, 
and slices of citron. Make six pies at a time; do not bake 
them brown, but heat them as you want them. 

Apple Snow.—Pare and core six good-sized apples, steam 
them in two tablespoonfuls of water, with a little lemon- 
peel, till quite soft. Add a quarter of a pound of finely- 
sifted white sugar, and the white of one quite fresh egg. 
Beat it well for three-quarters of an hour without stopping, 
and serve as you please. It looks best in custard-glasses, 
heaped up. ° 

CAKES. 


How to Make Vienna Bread.—Sift in atin pan four pounds 
of flour; bank it up against the sides, pour in one quart of 
milk and water, and mix into it enough flour to forma 
thin batter; then quickly and lightly add one pint of milk, in 
which is dissolved one ounce of salt and an ounce and three- 
quarters compressed yeast. Leave the remainder of the 
flour against the sides of the pan; cover the pan with a 
cloth, and set it in a place free from draught for three-quar- 
ters of an hour; then mix in the rest of the flour until the 
dough will leave the bottom and sides of the pan, and let 
it stand two hours and a half. Finally, divide the mass into 
one-pound pieces, to be cut in turn into twelve parts each. 
This gives square pieces about three inches and a half 
thick, each corner of which is taken up and folded over to 
the centre, and then the cakes are turned overon a dough- 
board to rise for half an hour, when they are put into a hot 
oven that bakes them in ten minutes. 





Plain Jumbles.—Two pounds of flour, one pound and a 
quarter of sugar, half a pint of milk, three eggs, and a 
half pound of butter, one teaspoonful of dissolved salera- 
tus, essence of lemon to the taste. Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream ; add the eggs, which must have been 
whisked till very thick, and some essence of lemon, then 
pour in the milk and saleratus. The saleratus should be 
dissolved in water, and a teaspoonful! of this solution be 
mixed with the milk. Bake in the form of jumbles, 

Indian Loaf Cake——One pound of Indian meal, a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, two eggs, half a pound of sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, a quarter of pound of currants, 
Cut up the butter in the Indian meal, pour over it as much 
boiling milk as will make a thick batter. Beat the eggs 
very light; when the batter is cool pour them into it. Seed 
the raisins, wash, pick, and dry the currants, mix them 
with the raisins, and dredge as much wheat flour on them 
as will adhere to them. Stir the fruit into the batter and 
add the sugar. Bake it in a moderate oven two hours. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fre. 1.—Eventne Dress or Pink SILK, with the waist 
and skirt in one. The skirt is finished by two knife-plait- 
ings, and the train reaches from the shoulders in the 
Watteau style. The half short sleeves and the front of the 
dress is trimmed with lace of a light-green color; a knot 
of the same is placed on the left shoulder, where the 
train begins; a broad, sash-like piece of green silk, bro- 
caded in colors, ornaments the skirt of the dress, passing 
under the train at the back, and sloping toward the front. 
Head-dress of pink and green plumes. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner orn Eventne Dress or BLUE AND WHITE 
Sik, with blue and white gauze over-dress and trim- 
mings. The gauze is lail in diagonal folds across the 
front, and trimmed with a deep fringe; the skirt at the 
back is composed of a deep puff of the fringe, and the 
high cuirass waist is also made of it. Pink roses in the 
hair, and on the left side of the waist. 

Fig. 11.—Batt-Dress oF Waite Sttx.—The front is 
puffed lengthwise, and the whole dress profusely trimmed 
with flowers. Low cuirass waist, with a berthe of flowers. 

Fie. tv.—Batu-Dress oF Buack Satin, profusely orn:- 
mented with black lace, and a sash of lemon-colored satin, 
which passes low down over the front of the dress. The 
waist is slightly puffed, the puffings being separated by 
pipings of the lemon-colored satin; two lemon-colored os- 
trich plumes in the hair. 

Fig. v.—Eventxe Dress or Biack Vetvet.—The skirt 
is very plain, as well as the cuirass waist; a sash of gay 
Algerine silk passes across the front, and is tied in a loop 
with two ends at the back. The berthe is also of the Al- 
gerine silk, Red rose in the hair. 

Fie. vi.— Winter Patetot oF BLAck SILK, loose fitting, 
trimmed with a wide band of fur down the front, around 
the neck, sleeves, and pockets. Dress of black silk; muff 
of silk, trimmed with fur. Black velvet bonnet. 

Fie. vu.—Winter OLoAK oF Myrtie-Green CLOTH, 
nearly tight fitting, trimmed with a band of black fur, 
and a very broad, black-figured braid. Dress of moss-green 
silk, bonnet of myrtle-green velvet, with plumes of the 
same color. 

Fig. vuir.—Criora Coat or Caestnut-Brown CLoTH.— 
Tt has a rolling collar, and is fastened by a single button, 
over a vest of a darker shade of brown, which is attached 
inside the coat. A row of buttons is pl a ceddown each side 
the front, as well as about the pocket and cuffs. 

GeneraL Remarks.—We also give the back and front of 
& gray cloth jacket, trimmed with a band of black velvet, 
and heavy black fringe; the cuffs and collar are also of 
black velvet, and the jacket buttons from the right to the 
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left side. Also, several of the newest style of bonnets, and 
hats, and some of the YuFious\modés of dressing the hair. 


Tue Princess St¥Lz, with the entire dres§ im one piece, 
is quite popular, because itis new} so mahyaré tired of 
“ over-dresses” and “under-skirts.” All dresses cling as 
closely as possible to the"figure, and some of the very new- 
est are as plain atthe back as in front, but these are not 
very popular as yet. High standing collars are still worn; 
and when the dress is not made ail in one, in the Princess 
style, the cuirass waist is the most liked. The fashion is 
so liberal now, that provided a dress is sufficiently clinging, 
and tied back, anything else may be worn. There is very 
little luxury, and no eleg , in the cost for morn- 
ing walking-dresses; the most fashionable Parisians are 
wearing costumes of thick cloth, the same as their hus- 
bands and brothers wear for morning coats—dark, almond- 
colored cloths, either checked or striped, or dark-brown, 
with yellow lines. The make is very simple—a habit bod- 
ice, fastened with mother-of-pearl buttons. Short, close- 
fitting jackets, made of mastic cloth, and cut exactly like 
a man’s jacket, are also. considered stylish wear at this sea- 
son of the year. 

ALTHOUGH THE CLINGING PRINCcEss costume, worn with- 
out crinoline, is a marked feature of the present fashions, 
a newer mode is to have the entire eestume in one piece 
instead of in two, as the polonaise and skirt, or in three 
pieces, as in the bodice, upper and under skirt. The new 
dresses fa single piece are so trimmed that they simulate 
a Princess Polonaise. Every effort is made to decrease the 
quantity of material, not for economy’s sake, but for mak- 
ing the skirts as clinging as possible. Crinoline died hard, 
and drapery apparently follows its example. Ultra elegantes ; 
are wearing the backof the over-skirt as plain as the front; 
but it is a fashion by no means general yet. 

For Evenina Torets, tilleul, or greenish-cream, avd for 
day dresses moss and myrtle green, as well as. ramoneur, 
will be worn. Light colors will be substituted for dark 
shades, both for dinnerand evening dresses, and black will, 
f-r the future, only be considered suitable to morning and 
promenade toilets. Dark-blue, trimmed with red, will 
prevail generally; in fact, red will be a most prominent 
color in winter attire. We have accustomed our eyes 80 
long to dead, insipid colors, that a dash of red acts like a 
tonic following a debilitating regimen; but it isa hue that 
should be used with tuste and judgment, and not abused. 
Moss-green, trimmed with pale-blue, and green bronze, 
trimmed with mastic, are both stylish mixtures, and an 
attempt has been made to blend dark-btwe and moss-green, 
the blue being rather sapphire-grey than navy-blue. 

Bonnets are exceedingly handsome this season, but they 
almost defy description, as the shapes are unique, the 
crowns are oddly trimmed, and the brims cling so closely 
tothe head. There is scarcely any trimming in front, ex- 
cept a slight frill of tulle, or a twist of velvet; it is an 
exceptional case to see flowers or loops of velvet in front, 
the only touch .of color being given by the facing in the 
brim or the cord piping on its edge. Fine velvets and 
plush, either plain or corded in stripes, are used for cover- 
ing the frame of the bonnet smoothly. Felt bonnets will 
still be selected to match costumes, Contrasts. of. color, 
and two shades of one eolor, will be equally. fashionable. 
Cream-color of the greenish linden, or tillen] shade, will 
brighten up myrtle-green, ink-blue, and plum-colored bon- 
nets. Cardinal will be worn in contrast with ink-blue, 
plum, and myrtle-green, and also with black velvets. The 
bonnet is usually of the darkest shade, with pipings, facings, 
scarf, etc., of the pale tint. 

CLoaks AND MANTLES are all worn deeper than they 2 
have been for past seasons; cloth of all descriptions are } 
used, as well as heavy corded silks, mitaleuse, and velvets. ; 











; materials, he copies the dresses of the Revolution. 


Dark-brown, dark-green, and a pink-blue, are all favorite 
colors in cloth. 

BRocangs AND;Damasks, for tliose who can afford them, 
will form thé. prominent features of all winter costumes 
and Worth, the great Parisian modisle, is artist enough to 
suit thé'cut and make Of the dress to the material com- 
posing it. He adapts the Renaissance and Marie Stuart 
styles. to-brocades ; for striped fabrics he returns to, the 
Louis XVI. style, and for thick, plain foulards, or ribbed 
The 
Watteau make he applies to flowered satins and velvets, 
and to embroideries. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Boy’s Coat or Licut-Gray Ussrer.—It has a 
band at the back of the waist, which gives it a slight full- 
ness behind; a double row of gray horn buttons in front; 
smaller buttons on the straps on the cuffs. Hat of gray 
felt. 

Fia. u.—Gir’s Dress or Nut-Brown Camer’s-Harr.—It 
is plain, in the Princess style in front, and trimmed with 
three rows of braid; the braid also ornaments the pocket 
cuffs, and the back of the dress from the shoulders down. 
Small buttons finish the ends of the straps of braid; at 
the back the dress is laid in a few kilt-plaits, and tied 
with a ribbon sash of a lighter shade of brown. Hat of 
nut-brown felt, trimmed with a ribbon of a lighter brown. 

Fig. 111.—G1r1’s Dress or Navy-Bive Popiix.—The front 
is of the Princess shape, and, with the square pocket and 
cuffs; is trimmed with the blue velvet; the back is tied 
with a velvet sash. Bonnet of blue velvet, with bird’s 
wing. 

Fic, 1v.—Grri's Dress or Fawn-Cotorep OAmet’s-Hatr, 
with narrow stripes of dark-blue and cardinal red. The 
skirt is quite plain in front, and opens in the back ; it is 
bound all around with a bias band of plain fawn-colored 
camel’s-hair; the cuffs and binding of the large cape is 
of the same material. The skirt is worn over a black vel- 
vet skirt, and a sash of black velvet passes around the 
front, and is tied at the back at the opening of the over- 
skirt. Black felt hat, trimmed with cord and tassel, and 
a red wing. 

Fie. v.—-Boy’s KnicKerBocker Suit or Gray VELVET.— 
The trousers have embroidered ruffles at the knees. The 
jacket is long and loose, 





NOTIOES. 

4a In Remirtine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. , Be particular to address to Cuarizs J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Aap Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Sap When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4@p Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

43> No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
ayear. Clubsubscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4@> Back numbers for 1874, 1875, and 1876, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 






























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COLGATE & COS 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color An 
Druggists sell them. A book giving full and dacs 














directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 


prietors, WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


es Color Woolens. 


If you want the be olling article 
in the world and a solid goid patent 
lever watch as Lag 7 write at 

once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 
LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIs M’r’a Co., Waltham, Mass. 


-|ASTER!  ZINNIA! PINK! 


Packets of each of these very choicest seeds 
PHLOX | mailed to new customers for trial for only 
10 cents and stamp, Catalogue free—send 











$ 5 5¢€ $ a Week to Agents. SAMPLES FREE. 


for it. Prices moderate, packets large, qual- 


P 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. P AN; SY ! ity unexcelled. A trial will prove. Address, 

















B. T. a BABY SOAP. 


eru 
ki ft and h, 

2 caway with al powdare chalk or othe rE 
halt the erying and ive 01 of chatng crosemeas of baby . 

every 3 

of 12 cakes, Of 6 oz8. each, tf 

ot 92.00” re coh ag ban ofan Wew Yoni Crre. 

BaF For Sale by all Druggists. “GR 


NEW MUSIC! wie" 
we send EIGHT 
new three-pa 


pieces, words and music complete, as follows: “ Bpiaboan te 
- prim by Danks; “ What the Little Lips are paying. , 
Estabrooke? 7 Softly Shine the Stars of Evening,” by 
mag ; “ Parted from Onr Dear Ones,” by Keller; “ Joys 
of Youth, » Waltz caprice, by Mansfield ; Loretta Waltz, by 
Luche; Marathon Polka, by apart § Eglinton Quick- 

step, by Messe, Allare pts Be = rinted, 
EXCELSIOR SIC CO., Bostor, Mass. 











a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first num- 
ber. Price ealy 25 cents for the year. The first No. for 
1877 just issued, 

Vick's Flower and Vegetaite < Garden, in paper, 50 
cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Vick’s Catalogue—300 illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


E. WYMAN, Jr. Florist, Rockford, Ill. 




















JHE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 
—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 
these are; 


J.T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott. 
Edward Eggleston, J.G. Whittier, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, ©. A. Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P.Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very com- 
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AUNERSISEMENTS 
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Are recelvedby WM. J. CARLTON, 


prehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and School 
Letters of Travel, Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Declama- 
Historical Articles, tion, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read this ad- 
vertisement, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AN ENTIRE NEW EDITION OF THE POPULAR POEM 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW 


IS NOW READY-ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD L. HENRY. 





PRICE $3.00 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 
MONS ITOAILOAVAA 


PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, BLACK AND GOLD SIDES, AND BACK. PRICE $2.00 
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AN ENTIRE NEW EDITION, 
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“ Beautiful Snow! it can do nothing wrong, “ Beautiful Snow, the heavens above, 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s Shook f | Pure as an ntl nd chs as love.” 


The poem which lends its name to this book, “Brautirut Sow,” treats a well-worn subject with originality and 
feeling at once delicate and intense. The despair of the wretched Outcast as she watches the falling of the pure, beautiful, 
et cold and unfeeling snow, and remembers that she was once as fair and pure, is depicted with true artistic effect. 
he title-poem will live forever, and would alone secure for “ BEavTiFUL Sxow,” a large and permanent sale.—N. Y. Times. 
The sale of “BravtiruL Sxow; AND OTHER Porms,” is increasing jog Bape and the Publishers have now ready an 
entire new edition of it, with new and original emblematic designs on the back and side, making it one of the Ilandsomest 
Books for Presentation, or for the Parlor, Centre Table, or Library, ever published, and at the low price of $2.00 a copy, 
We have also just isened, a New and Beautiful edition of “Taz AST; AND OTHER Porms;” by the author of 

“ Beautiful Snow,” and in uniform styles with it, at $2.00 and $3.00 each, according to the style of the binding. 
Every reader of ‘' Peterson's Magazine” should send for a copy of this handsome edition of “ Beautiful Snow,” at once. 
Address all orders for “ Bravtirut Snow,” or for “Tae Ourcast,” to receive immediate attention, to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aa Copies of either edition of “ Bravtirut Sxow,” or of “Tax Ovtoast,” will be sent to any one, to any place, per first 
mail, free of postage, on remitting price to the Publishers, T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Penna. 
ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE. 








